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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  I 

C U R ■ V Y; 

WITH  A REVIEW  OF  THE 

OPINIONS 

LATELY  ADVANCED  ON  THAT 

disease, 

AND  A 

new  theory  defended, 

ON  THE  APPROVED  METHOD  OF  CURE,  AND  THE 
INDUCTION  OF  P N E U M AT  IC  CH  E M I STR  Y I 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT 

I 

TO  INVESTIGATE  THAT  PRINCIPLE  IN  RECENT 
VEGETABLE  MATTER,  WH  ICH,  A LO  N E,  H AS  BEEN 
FOUND  EFFECTUAL  IN  THE  TREATMENTOF 
THIS  SINGULAR  DISEASE;  AND  FROM 
THENCE  TO  DEDUCE  MORE  CER- 
TAIN MEANS  OF  PREVENTION 
THAN  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPT- 
ED HITHERTO, 


II.  EDITION, 


By  THOMAS  TROTTER,  M.  D.' 

member  of  the  royal  medical  society;  an  honorary  mem- 
ber OF  THE  ROYAL  FHYSICAL  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
OF  EDINBURGH;  AND  SURGEON  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  THE  DUKE. 


Multum  cgerunt  qui  ante  nos  fuerunt; 
tnuhumque  rejlabit.  ■ 


muuum  ttiam,  aanuc  rejtat  operiSy 
Sen.  Epist. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 


RICHARD,  Earl.  HOWE, 


ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET. 


My  Lord, 


I did  myfelf  the  ho-» 
nor  to  folicit  your  patron- 
age to  the  firft  Edition  of  thefe 
Obfervations  on  the  Scurvy,  it  was 
from  a real  conviftign  that  they 

might 


n DEDICATION. 

might  be  of  fome  benefit  to  that 
department  of  the  public  fervice, 
over  which  your  Lordfhip  then 
prefided  as  firft  Lord  CommifTioner 
of  Admiralty,  About  that  time 
a difpute  had  arifen  among  phy- 
ficians  concerning  the  Theory  of 
Scurvy,  which,  I believe,  to  this 
day,  though  varioufly  fupported, 
has  been  undecided^  But  the 
opinions  'of  fome  Authors,  who 
have  interefled  themfelves  in  that 
difcuffion,  appeared  to  me  as  in^ 
troducing  a method  of  treatment 
the  difeafe,  not  founded  on  pro- 
per 
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iii 

per  notions  of  its  nature,  and  by 
no  means  fanftioned  by  experi- 
ence. It,  therefore,  became  the 
duty  of  thofe  whofe  praftice  had 
taught  them  to  think  otherwife,  to 
guard  againft  hafty  concluhons, 
however  plaufibly  defended;  and 
I feel  much  fatisfaftion  in  having 
directed  my  attention  to  an  in- 
quiry fo  important. 

What  may  be  confidered  as  ori- 
ginal in  this  undertaking,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  what  has  been 
called  the  Theory  of  the  Difeafe 

with 
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with  the  general  and  approved 
method  of  cure;  or,  literally,  to 
explain  thofe  properties  of  recent 
vegetable  matter,  which  reftore  to 
the  body  the  principle  that  had 
been  abflra6):ed  by  the  fea  diet,  -or 
other  caufes  of  Scurvy.  To  the 
labours  of  modern  c hem  ids  we  are 
indebted  for  this  explanation.  With 
regard  to  the  Prevention  and  Cure,; 
if  little  is  added  to  what  was  known 
by  our  predecelfors,.!  have  en- 
deavoured from  the  general  flock 
of  fafts  on  the  fubjeft,  to  point  out 
a better  mode  of  invefligation  than 
has  been  done  hitherto.  On  the 

whole, 
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whole,  much  is  left  to  future  ob- 
fervatiofli;  we  ought  not  yet  to  be 
fatisfied  with  our  knowledge  of 
Scurvy;  for  in  this,  as  in  many 
parts  of  medicine,  the  wifeft  and 
oldeft  will  be  ftill  at  fchool. 

That  you  may  long  enjoy  health, 
and  continue  an  ornament  to  the 
Britifh  Navy,  is  the  earneft  prayer 
of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s 
Mofl;  obedient. 

And  devoted  humble  fervant, 
THOMAS  TROTTER. 

Duke,  Portfmouth  Harbour, 
jan.  12,  1792. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I wa«  attending  Leftures  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  winter  of  1784.5,  the  doc- 
trine of  Putrefaftion  in  the  human  fluids,  the  lafl 

t 

remnant  of  a Humoral  Pathology,  was  at  this 
time  the  general  fubje6l  of  difculiion  in  the  dif- 
ferent Medical  Societies.  Dr.  Milman’s  En- 
quiry had  been  lately  publiOied,  and  the  Thelis 
of  Dr.  Ferris,  who  oppofed  the  new  do61:rine  of 
debility,  and  contended  for  the  putrefcency  of 
the  blood,  had  been  printed  only  the  Septem- 
ber before. 


B 


The 
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The  opinions  of  Dr.  John  Brown  were  now 
in  their  full  vigor,  and  ably  defended  by  fome 
ingenious  young  phyficians  then  Undents  at  the 
College.  This  dofliine,  the  rival  to  that  of  Doc- 
tor Cullen,  more  fuited  to  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  inform  the  judgment,  was  alfo 
better  adapted  to  dazzle  the  fancy  of  a fpecula- 
tive  mind,  than  to  clear  the  doubts  of  the  prac- 
tical phyfician.  To  the  fludent  it  was  fafcina- 
ting,  fimple,  and  complete;  but  the  impolTibi- 
lity  of  reducing  its  precepts  to  fick-bed  expe- 
rience,  rriade  the  deliberate  obferver  of  fads 
cautious  of  its  application.  Men  accullomed 
to  fee  the  futility  of  reafoning  on  medical  fub- 
jeds,  where  it  afpired  beyond  bounds,  could  not 
fail  to  be  fufpicious  of  fo  much  felf-fufficiency, 
when  they  faw  the  moll  fanguine  of  its  fol- 
lowers now  and  then  alarmed  at  the  aggravation 
of  a fymptom  or  difappointed  in  a cure:  by 
aiming  at  too  much  it  loll  every  thing.  Though 

the 
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the  Author  was  himfelf  well  verfed  in  the  filler 
fciences  of  medi,cine;  he  not  only  difclaimed 
their  alfillance  but  defpifed  their  utility:  fuch 
didactic  harangues  from  the  mouth  of  a teacher, 
were  confidered  as  herefies  in  phyfic,  and  out- 
rageoufly  abfurd.  Satisfied  in  his  own  opinion, 
that  he  had  reduced  a conje6tural  art  to  a de- 
monllration,  he  mocked  the  pious  delufions  of 
antiquity ; and  fulminated  from  his  delk,  his 
dogmas  of  profcription  againlt  the  whole  faculty 
of  medicine  : it  was  in  thefe  rapturous  excurfions 
of  his  enthufiafm  that  he  confecrated  himfelf  the 
priell  of  Apollo,  and  dealt  from  his  tripod,  the 
benedi6tion  of  age  et  mnce  to  his  pupil,  when 
he  ought  to  have  faid,  parce  puer  JlimulisJ’* 

Many  parts  of  the  new  do£trine,  however, 
are  fecure  from  cenfure : where  the  exuberance 
of  genius  did  not  betray  him  into  faults,  he 
fuccefsfully  ridiculed  the  technical  iniqui- 

B 2 ties 
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ties  of  faflidious  profcflTors;  but  though  he 
could  occafionally  point  the  fhafts  of  fatire  with 
dexterity  againfl  the  opinions  of  a literary  ad- 
verfary,  yet  he  wanted  the  virtues  of  prudence 
and  moderation  to  improve  his  viflory*  It  was 
the  triumph  of  a fchool-boy,  an^  unworthy  of  a 
philofopher.  He  will  have  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic  a more  libe- 
ral ufe  of  flimulants,  and  the  more  general  exhi- 
bition of  a£live  remedies  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decelTors.  As  he  founded  his  fyftem  on  that  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  fo  he  excluded  from  it  fome  imper- 
feftions  that  have  been  faid  to  disfigure  its  cotem- 
porary;  and  had  it  been  broached  with  as  much 
diffidence,  and  defended  with  equal  modefly,  it 
would  not  have  failed  to  extend  the  fame  of  its 
Author,  as  it  would  itfelf  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
bind.  It  remained  for  a long  time  inacceffible, 
even  to  the  learned,  from  the  affefled  Latinity  in 
which  it  was  delivered  ^ and  it  was  not  till  a 

fhort 
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fliort  time  before  his  death,  that  Dr.  Brown  was 
obliged  to  defcend  from  quaint  fuperlatives  and 
obfolete  verbals  to  modern  Englifh. 

The  illuftrious  phyfician  who  now  fills  the 
pra6Hcal  chair  of  Edinburgh,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
refcue  from  oblivion  the  unexceptionable  parts 
of  the  new  doflrine,  both  as  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental to  fcience. 

Do6lor  Milman’s  publication  was  looked 
upon  as  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  tainted  flate  of  the  blood  as  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fcuiwy;  but  it  was  alfo 
looked  upon  and  claimed  as  the  offspring  of 
the  Brunonian  do£lrine.  Dr.  Cullen,  though 
he  had  feen  as  little  of  the  difeafe  as  Dr.  Mil- 
man,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquifh 
all  at  once  the  only  fhare  of  the  Humoral  Patho- 
logy which  his  fyflem  i^tained.  If  he  was  mif- 

led. 
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led,  it  was  certainly  from  the  erroneous  records 
of  writers  on  the  fubjecl. 

The  hiflory  of  this  great  man’s  opinions, 
forms  an  important  epoch  in  medicine  and  phi- 
lofophy.  Nor  merely  becaufe  his  doftrines  at- 
chieved  a revolution  in  medical  fcience ; but 
*Uius  indidus  jurare  verha  magijlri”  he  taught 
us  how  to  think  for  ourfelves,  pointed  out  a 
method  of  inveftigation  unknown  to  our  prede- 
cdTors,  and  feemed  to  have  been  the  firft  Phy- 
fician  who  received  nothing  gratuitoufly,  or 
what  was  not  fupported  by  rational  induflion. 

PolTelTed  of  a genius  quick  of  apprehenfion, 
original  and  univerfal,  he  feemed  formed  by 
nature  for  the  ftudy  and  pra61ice  of  an  art,  that 
inufl.  ever  in  fome  degree  be  conje6lural,  where 
fo  large  a field  is  left  for  ingenuity  to  explore; 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance  with  the  auxiliary  branches  of  fcience 
is  fo  highly  necelTary. 

A mind  fo  richly  endowed,  foon  perceived 
the  imperfeftions  of  the  reigning  fyftems  of 
Phyfic;  and  his  firft  Clinical  Le6lures  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  ftaggered  the 
faith  of  thofe  Phyficians  and  ProfelTors,  who 
thought  that  the  do6trines  of  Boerhaave  could 
neither  be  refuted  or  admitted  of  improvement. 

This  arduous  talk  he  lived  to  accomplifli. — 
Hoffman  had  before  faid,  that  univerfal  Patho- 
logy was  to  be  more  certainly  and  eafily  ex- 
plained,— ex  vitio  motuum,  micro-cofmicorum  in 
Johdis  gitam  ex  variis  affcElionbus  vitiojorum 
humorum ; on  which  Dr.  Cullen  founded  his 
principles,  and  hence  the  overthrow  of  the 
Humoral  Pathology- 


It 
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It  was  left  to  him  to  finifh  the  work,  to  beau- 

^ 1 

tify  the  whole,  and  polifli  it  into  fyftem : and 
while  the  difciples  of  the  Boerhaavian  fchool 
were  accumulating  fuppolitions  on  lentor  and 
acrimony^  and  draining  fafts  to  confirm  the 
do6lrines  of  their  mailer,  the  fpirit  of  Cullen 
arofe.  Bold,  acute,  penetrating,  and  compre- 
henfive ; fraught  with  all  the  refcources  of  ori- 
ginality, to  corre6l  prejudice,  develope  error,  or 
enlighten  difcovery,  he  trod  beneath  him  the  do- 
minion of  authority,  that  fubdued  the  energy  of 
enquiry  : not  like  the  plodder  in  fcience,  he  fc- 
le6led  only  from  the  labor  of  ages,  what  was 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  his  fubje6l,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  his  purpofe;  and  finally,  he  turned 
the  tide  of  fcarching  for  the  proximate  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  from  the  fanciful  hypothefis  of  a 
depraved  date  of  the  duids,  to  its  proper.chan- 
nel, — the  more  rational  and  refined  invediga- 
tion  of  a vital  principle,  and  the  primary  moving 

powers 
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powers  in  animals.  Before  he  came  to  the  prac- 
tical chair,  he  had  been  Profeflbr  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  medicine;  and  what  he  fays 
of  Boerhaave  may  be  well  applied  to  himfelf; — 
he  excelled  in  each,  and  was  certainly  a candid 
and  genuine  eclectic. 

In  the  exercife  of  a profeffion,  where  genius 
alone  can  be  fuccefsful,  and  which  no  rules  can 
fupply,  the  vigor  of  his  judgment  and  folidity  of 
his  underftanding  were  fingularly  confpicuous. 
It  was  that  accurate  colle6ting  of  fymptoms,  that 
acutenefs  of  apprehenhon,  which,  as  if  by  in- 
tuition, catched  the  leading  features  of  his  pa- 
tient’s conftitutlon  and  difeafe,  that  in  forming 
a prognoftic,  fo  often  the  bane  of  medical  repu- 
tation in  private  pra£Hce,  he  was  feldom  mif- 
taken.  But  amidfl  all  thefe  fplendid  talents  and 
tranfcendent  abilities,  the  philanthropy  of  bis 
heart,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  will  Nt 

long 
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long  remembered  by  his  numerous  pupils.  As 
long  as  his  health  permitted,  a day  in  the  week 
was  fet  apart  for  converfing  with  Undents ; in 

this,  perhaps,  we  fee  an  exalted  charafler  in  the 

• 

moll  amiable  point  of  view,  where  the  auflerity  of 
the  preceptor  is  laidalideto  communicate  know- 
ledge through  colloquial  fociety.  He  lludied  the 
profcirion,as  he  faid,  con  amorcy  and  he  rejoiced 
to  inculcate  the  love  of  it  in  others : by  thefe 
means  he  became  the  favourite  ProfelTor,  and 
darling  among  Undents ; witnefs  the  alFedlionate 
addrelTes  from  the  different  focieties  when  he 
refigned  the  pra6lical  chair,  and  the  eulogies  on 
his  charafler  to  be  found  in  the  Inaugural 
Dilfertations  of  his  pupils. 

In  medicine,  changes  and  revolutions  may  be 
pi'ogrellive;  but  the  outlines  of  his  fyllem  will 
remain,  whatever  may  be  added  from  the  in- 
duction of  frelh  faCls  and  experiments.  The 
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love  and  ardor  of  the  ftudy  which  his  example 
has  excited,  will  be  long  preferved  in  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Phyfical  Societies,  and  will  defcend 
to  pofterity.  The  tyro  in  the  grt  will  there  find 
his  labours  encouraged  and  ftimulated  by  the 
freedom  of  debate;  and  the  young  phyfician  who 
delivers  his  opinions  with  candor  and  modefty, 
will  be  heard  and  approved,  in  fpite  of  the  cap- 
tious petulance  of  his  fenior,  who,  grown  grey 
in  error,  too  often  defpifes  convidlion  from  a, 
youthful  opponent. 

Hearing  at  this  time  fo  much  faid  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  Scurvy,  a difeafe  that  I had  lately  treated 
in  a multitude  of  cafes,  I began  to  think  that 
there  were  many  valuable  fa61s  in  my  pofleffion 
that  might  go  a great  way  in  deciding  the  dif- 
pute ; I was,  therefore,  induced  to  put  fome  of 
my  remarks  together,  and  when  Do6lor  Cullen, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  lectures,  came  to  treat  on 

C 2 Scurvy, 
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ocurvy,  a copy  of  them  was  tranfmitted  to  him, 
with  the  name  of  the  author,  according  to  cuf- 
tom  : on  receipt  of  them,' he  was  pleafed  to  de- 
clare next  morning,  “ That  he  never  came  to 
“that  chair  fo  badly  prepared;  that  after  the 
“ Scurvy  had  been  treated  by  different  authors 
**  for  two  hundred  years,  he  doubted  much  if  we 
“ had  yet  acquired  a ftock  of  fafts  fufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  proper  notions  of  its  na- 
“ ture  ; but  that  he  would  confider  a paper  on 
“ the  fubje61;  which  he  had  received  from  a gen- 
“ tleman  prefent,  which  was  the  caufe  of  him 
making  this  declaration.”  He,  however,  re- 
fumed his  leflure  the  day  following  without 
tailing  farther  notice  of  my  letter.  What  had 
particularly  excited  his  furprile,  was  the  difeafe 
occurring  among  Negroes  in  an  African  fhip 
while  living  on  a vegetable  diet  of  unfermented 
Jarinaceay  which  he  found  not  to  be  eafily  re- 
conciled to  his  opinions  on  the  proximate  caufe. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  cafes  were  new  to  both  hdes  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  certainly,  offer  fome  of  the  flrongeft 
fafts  againfl  the  dodiine  of  the  folids. 

D 

I 

' The  Declaration  from  Dr.  Cullen,  neverthe- 
lefs,  prompted  me  to  arrange  the  matter  in  fome 
methodical  order,  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
a form  intended  for  the  difcufhon  of  the  Medical 
Society.  In  nearly  that  form  it  was  afterwards 
publifhed}  it  not  coming  to  my  turn  to  furnifli 
papers  for  that  feafon.  The  fupporters  of  the 
Bmnonian  do6lrine,  then  in  the  Society,  were 
fome  of  the  moft  difling;uifhed  for  abilities  that 
had  ever  been  educated  at  the  Medical  School  of 
Edinburgh ; but  the  flight  of  genius  carried 
them  beyond  a cool  and  deliberate  iuveftigation. 
It  founded  fbange  in  the  ears  of  a navy  furgeon 
to  hear  that  the  fcurvy  could  be  beft  cured  by  a 
diet  of  folid  animal  food,  brandy,  and  opium. 
But  befldes  their  own  plaufible  reafoning  on 


the 
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the  fubje6l,  they  produced  the  heft  authorities 
for  thefe  modes  of  praftice;  and  the  debility  of 
the  digeftive  powers,  with  deficient  nourilh- 
ment,  as  held  out  in  Do6lor  Lind’s  Treatife  on 
Scurvy,  were  confidered  as  the  llandard  of  truth, 
and  the  umpires  of  difpute. 

This  worthy  man  and  learned  phyfician,  had 
been  a furgeon  in  the  navy  himfelf,  and  feen  the 
difeafc,  as  it  is  ufually  met  with  in  fliips  of  war 
in  all  circumflances  and  fituations.  The  lead- 
ing trait  of  his  profeffion^'il  chara6fer  has  marked 
him  the  man  of  obfervation.  When  he  firfl 
publiflied  his  book,  he  had,  no  doubt,  many 

authors  to  confult;  but  their  faCts  were  often 
dillorted,  their  theories  abfurd,  and  their  prac- 
tice empirical,  fo  that  much  was  left  to  himfelf^ 
and  when  he  came  to  be  a phyfician  to  Hallar 
Hofpital,  he  feems  to  have  foon  formed  his 
opinions.  Of  great  medical  abilities  that  have 
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attended  military  fervices,  the  army  of  this 
country  can  boaft  of  a Pringle,  a Cleghorn,  and 
Munro,  and  fome  others  who  have  written  lince 
laft  war;  but  the  name  of  Lind  Hands  alone  in. 

the  navy.  Amidft  the  few  advantages  his  fitua- 
tion  aflForded  him  for  ftudy,  the  fpirit  of  obfer- 
Vation  never  forfook  him;  and  his  works  com- 
prehend the  bell  hiftory  of  climate  that  has  yet 
been  produced. 

What  is  to  be  offered  in  thefe  Obfervations 
againft  the  opinions  of  Do6lor  Lind,  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  the  refult  of  a larger  Hock  of 
fadls,  accumulated  on  the  fubjefl  of  Scurvy 
fince  his  publication.  In  every  branch  of 
“ fcience,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  with  refped  to 
which  new  fafts  are  daily  acquired,  and  thefe, 
confequently,  giving  occafion  to  new  reflec- 
tions,  which  corre61:  the  principles  formerly 
**  adopted;  it  is  neceffary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
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**  reform  and  renew  the  whole  fyftem,  with  all 
" the  additions  and  amendments  it  has  received 
“ and  is  then  capable  of.”  The  necelTity  of  re- 
cording faQs  muh  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
The  firll  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in 
the  end  of  1785  ; but  written  at  a period  of  life 
when  few  people  think  of  giving  their  opinion 
on  pra6lical  fubje6ls  in  medicine ; it  contained 
many  of  thofe  errors,  which  follow  the  ardor  of 
juvenile  inquiries ; and  which  now,  from  more 
experience  and  refle6lion,  I fhall  not  hefitate  to 
retra6l  as  occafion  may  offer.  The  fa6ts,  how- 
ever, as  there  related,  have  been  thought  no  in- 
confiderable  acquifition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Scurvy;  a late  writer  on  the  dileafe  had  found 
fome  parts  of  it  fo  much  to  his  purpofe,  as  to 
borrow  a few  pages,  without  allowing  me  the 
credit  of  an  invtrUd  comma. 

Many  alterations  with  a confiderable  number 
of  recent  fads  are  added  in  this  fecond  edition. 

In 
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In  the  former  I found  the  do6lrine  of  putrefac- 
tion untenable,  and  in  this  I have  deferted  it  al- 
together. This  being  the  cafe,  my  arguments 
are  much  extended  againft  Do61;or  Milman’s 
conclufions;  and  a new  proximate  caufe  de- 
fended on  the  approved  method  of  cure,  and  the 
induflion  of  pneumatic  chemiftry,  is,  for  the  firfl 
time,  offered.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that 
theories  in  medicine  are  only  innocent  reveries ; 
for  it  is  enough  if  we  can  cure  a difeafe:  fuch, 

reafoning  needs  no  ferious  reply;  the  human 

/ 

mind,  in  all  ages,  has  been  dehrous  of  invefti- 
gating  caufes  where  it  faw  effetfs.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a neceffity  of  deciding  any  point  in 
medical  controverfy  it  is  the  one  at  iffue  among 
us : let  us  only  fuppofe  a young  man  juft  come 
from  the  Univerfity,  where  he  had  taken  the 
opinions  of  Doftor  Milman  for  his  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  Scurvy. — He  had  been  there  taught 
that  Scurvy  at  fea  is  caufed  by  an  indigeftible 
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diet,  which  by  aflPording  no  nourifhment  to  the 

I 

body,  reduced  it  to  aftate  of  debility  which  pro- 
duced the  difeafe.  If  thefe  were  the  ideas  he 
had  formed,  inflead  of  having  recourfe  to  the 
juice  of  lemons,  other  acid  fruits,  or  any  frefh 
vegetables,  he  would  immediately  preferibe,  if  it 
could  be  got,  animal  food,  wine,  and  other 
relloratives;  none  of  which,  we  know,  can 
cure  the  Scuiwy;  but  thefe  articles  he  had  been 
ilught,  were  the  bell  to  reftore  a debilitated 
Ilomach  and  conflitution.  This  reafoning  is 
not  mere  allegory,  for  it  has  been  often  made 
ufe  of.  Such  notions  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
correfled  at  once ; for  it  is  well  known  with  what 
reluftance  many  of  us  part  with  opinions  we 
had  formed  early,  and  been  accullomed  to  re- 
vere. I thus  contend  for  the  importance  and 
propriety  of  the  difculTion  which  I have  pro- 
voked, and  fliall  preferve  my  opinions  as  long  as 
I am  convinced  by  matter  of  faQ;  only*  The 

theory 
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fheory  which  is  here  ofFered  will  have  to  recom- 
mend it,  that  it  holds  out  no  new  method  of 
cure,  fupported  by  partial  obfervation;  but 
tends  to  confirm  the  old,  and  lead  the  way  to  a 
more  certain  praflice  than  has  hitherto  been 
done.  What  has  been  faid  on  the  Prevention 
as  well  as  Cure,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  render  the  whole 
of  pra6lical  utility.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  true 
philofophy  to  deduce  every  thing  from  funda- 
mental principles,  and  to  advance  nothing  that 
cannot  be  defended  on  thefe.  W e have  had 
recourfe  to  modern  chemillry  in  many  of  our 
explanations,  and  have  employed  it  in  a man- 
ner entirely  original  and  new  to  the  dodlrines  of 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  The  prefent  asra 
of  chemillry  has  unfolded  a treafure  of  know- 
ledge, at  which  the  philofophic  mind  is  afto- 
nilhed,  and  the  ardor  of  enquiry  and  experi- 
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ment  is  only  to  terminate  with  the  remotefl  ar- 
cana of  natural  bodies. 


As  I flill  confider  the  fubjefl  incomplete, 
thofe  gentlemen  who  will  favor  me  with  any 
communications  from  their  praftice  in  the 
difeafe,  rvill  much  oblige  me.  Doflor  Lind,  to 
whom  thefe  addreffes  were  formerly  fo  juftly 
due,  is  now  fo  enfeebled  with  age,  that  he  can- 
not give  them  that  attention  he  could  otherwife 
wifli.  At  a future  period  I hope  to  be  able  to 
add  fome  valuable  information  from  the  Settle- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  ftiips  that 
are  gone  on  difcoveries. 


Many  apologies  are  wanted  for  the  inaccura- 
cies in  both  matter  and  language,  which  may 
have  efcaped  me  in  this  Work.  In  a fituatioH 
fo  liable  to  interruption,  it  is  in  fome  meafure 
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unavoidable.  At  a diftance  from  a well  ftored 
library  and  literary  friends,  it  will  not  have  the 
advantages  which  ufually  accompany  publica- 
tion : it  can  only  derive  credit  from  the  fa6ls  it 
contains. 

The  Author  of  thefe  Obfervations  at  the  end 
of  the  laft  war,  by  no  provifion  being  made  for 
the  junior  part  of  the  Surgeon’s  Lift,  was  the 
firft  man  of  his  corps  who  had  to  embrace  the 
painful  alternative  of  embarking  on  an  African 
voyage.  Much  of  the  information  contained 
- in  thefe  pages,  was  the  refult  of  his  praftice  in  , 
that  voyage : to  find  that  it  is  of  any  fervice  to 
medical  fcience,  will,  in  fome  degree,  repay 
him  for  the  unpleafant  months  he  fpent  in  the 
unhallowed  trade  j and  the  fufferings  of  his 
conftitution  from  an  unwholefome  climate. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  peculiarly  his  pro- 
vince 
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vince  to  explain  to  the  firft  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  impeifefHons  of  the  medical  efta- 
blifliment  in  the  navy ; not  merely  in  point  of 
emolument  to  the  furgeon ; hut  in  ferious  cir- 
cumftances  that  relate  to  the  health  of  feamen, 
and  which  call  for  a general  reform  on  theprinci- 
pies  of  modern  improvements  in  medicine.  The 
Author  is  happy  to  acknowledge  the  approbation 
which  the  tribunals  of  literature  bellowed  on 
his  plan.  It  was  certainly  remarked  with  much 
juftice,  The  medical  department  in  the  navy, 
“ although  it  fpeaks  but  little  in  the  praife  of  the 
“ wifdom  of  thofe  who  planned  it,  is  certainly 
**  an  excellent  proof  of  the  patience  of  their 
pollerily,  who  have  fo  long  fuffered  it  to 
remain  unimproved.  It  was  bad  at  its  firfl 
inhitution,  and  has  been  gradually  growing 
“ worfe.”  * Whatever  may  be  elfewhere  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  attempt  to  reform  the  medical  de- 

I 

♦ Monthly  Review  for  June,  1790. 
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partment  of  the  navy,  it  is  no  fmall  fatisfaftion 
to  think  that  it  has  been  favourably  received  by 
thofe  who  have  fome  pretenfions  to  decide  in 

fubje£ls  of  fcience. 

Sic  me  fervavit  Apollo  t 
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SCURVY. 


SECTION  I.  ^ 

The  History  of  Scurvy. 

Hiftoiy  of  Scurvy,  like  that  of  many 
other  difeafes,  is  ftill  imperfe£l  and  ob- 
fcure ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  a matter  of  cu- 
riofity  than  of  any  real  praClical  utility,  to  in- 
quire and  decide,  whether  it  was  known  and 
defcribed  by  the  ancient  phyficians.  Much 
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learning  andextenfive  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  antiquity,  have  been  bellowed  on  this  fub- 
je6l;  but  though  the  arguments  deduced  from 
them  are  fpecious,  they  are  not  convincing 
and  fatisfa6lory.  It  is  a fuppolition  too  fancu 
ful  for  medical  reafoning,  to  reconcile  the  Splen 
Magnus,  and  Convolvulus  Sanguineus  of  Hippo- 
crates, with  what  is  called  the  Scurvy.  Cer- 
tainly, bowel  complaints  are  not  elfential  at- 
tendants of  Scurvy ; and  thofe  fymptoms  by 
which  he  defcribes  the  affe6lions  of  the  fpleen, 
are  vague  and  inconllllent.  Although  the  difeafe 
has  been  produced  in  every  climate  from  almoll  , 
the  fame  caufes;  yet,  alfuredly,  a warm  latitude, 
where  vegetation  is  neither  checked  or  deltroyed 
by  the  froll  of  a fevere  winter,  but  pours  forth 
her  abundant  luxuriance  throughout  the  year, 
would  be  equally  favourable  for  the  prevention, 

as  it  is  known  to  be  for  the  cure.  Thus  it  is  not 
( 

likely  to  have  ever  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Southern  climates  of  Europe  : thefe  regions  all 
abound  with  the  acid  fruits,  which  are  the  belt 

antifcorbutics ; 
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antifcorbutics ; and  the  cravings  of  nature  in 
this  diforder  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  fo 
accurate  an  obferver  of  the  propenfities  of  app(^ 
tite  as  Hippocrates  was,  could  never  overlook 
fuch  longings  and  defires  in  his  patient,  had  he 
ever  feen  the  Scurvy.  Thefe  arguments  all 
operate  againft  the  conclufion,  that  the  difeafe 
was  known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians. 
Hence,  in  latter  times,  the  firll  accurate  accounts 
of  its  caufes  and  appearance,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  are  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live  very 
much  on  falted  filh  and  beef,  and  where  their 
vegetables  ufed  in  diet  were  deflroyed  by  long 
and  rigorous  winters : the  fame  caufes  continue 
to  produce  Scurvy  in  thefe  cold  countries  to 
this  day.  But  as  Commerce  began  to  expand 
her  wings,  and  a new  world  was  difcovered, 
fea  voyages  became  longer,  and  more  unhealthy. 
The  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Englilh,  have  of  late  made  their 
tranf-atlantic  poflelfions  the  fcenes  of  their 
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warfare.  Thus,  all  thofe  powers  have  occa- 
fionally  kept  up  vaft  armaments  by  fea  and 
land,  for  the  defence  of  their  colonies;  and  from 
the  neceffity  of  fupplying  their  feamen  with 
ialted  pfovifions,  without  vegetables,  the  Scurvy 
has  been  the  mofl  conllant  difeafe  and  fatal 
attendant  of  a fea  life  during  every  war.  From 
thefe  fources  we  have  derived  our  prefent  im- 
proved (late  of  knowledge  concerning  it ; and 
Do6lor  Lind’s  Work  will  remain  a valuable 
legacy  to  the  naval  fcrvice  of  Great  Britain,  as 
it  will  be  a lalling  monument  of  the  Author’s 
induftry  and  abilities. 

The  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word 
itfelf,  have  alfo  attraflcd  much  attention  from 
the  favourers  of  its  antiquity.  I am  perfeflly 
of  opinion  with  Doflor  Lind  concerning  its 
Sclavonic  origin.  The  fn  ft  accurate  account  of 
the  difeafe  certainly  came  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe;  from  which  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  there  alfo  it  acquired  the  name 

that 
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that  it  flill  bears.  What  value  the  authority 
of  antiquity  may  confer  on  the  Hiflory  of 
Difeafes  is  not  to  be  difputed  here;  but  the 
labours  of  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  have  been 
as  much  mifapplied,  as  thofe  of  others  were, 
in  exploring  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the  Ro- 
man Naturalift,  (celebrated  for  having  cured 
the  difeafe  in  the  Roman  army);  for  we  do 
not  find  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians,  any  thing  worthy  to  be  fought  after, 
either  in  the  hiflory  of  the  fymptoms,  or  cure 
of  Scurvy. 


Modern  Nofologifls  have  been  at  much 
pains  to  give  us  a clear  definition  of  Scorbu- 
tus.^ Doctor  Cullen  adopting  the  idea  of  its 
being  only  found  in  cold  climates,  begins  with 
the  words  “ In  Regione  frigida.”  This  ought 
to  be  left  out ; cold,  no  doubt,  affifls  the  ope- 
ration of  the  exciting  caufes;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  Scurvy  is  to  be  met  with  in 
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every  latitude.  He  goes  on,  poll;  vi61:um 
“ putrefcentem,  falitum  ex  animalibus  confec- 
“ turn.”  The  Do6lor  was  of  opinion  that 
Scurvy  only  followed  the  ufe  of  falted  pro- 
vifions,  or  even  animal  food  without  frefh 
vegetables.  There  are  many  cafes  on  record 
where  the  difeafe  followed  other  kinds  of  diet. 
It  is  a ver}'-  common  complaint  in  the  country 
fliips  in  the  Eall:  Indies,  where  the  religion  of 
the  natives  obliges  them  to  live  at  fea  on  rice ; 
but  they  are  always  recovered  by  frefh  fiuits 
w'hen  they  return  to  port.  In  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  we  fhall  add  many  cafes,  from  frmilar 
caufes,  to  confirm  the  fame  thing.  The  fol- 
lowing definition  is  offered  as  being  agree- 

I 

able  to  our  prefcnt  ffate  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  remote  and  occafional  caufes ; — 

Afthenia,  ffomacace,  in-  cute,  maculae 
diverficolores,  plefumque  livefcentes;  defi- 
ciente  fimul  vegetabili  materie  recente,  eun- 
demque  vehemente  ingerendi  defiderio. 

Many 
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Many  fpecies  and  fubdlvifions  of  Scurvy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  phyficians,  which 
originated  in  the  imperfeft  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  animal  fluids ; and  the  pretended  caufes 
vaguely  affigned  for  its  produftionin  the  earlier 
records  of  medicine;  but  thefe  are  inconfiftent 
with  modern  Pathology,  and  our  prefent  ideas 
of  the  animal  oeconomy.  We  are  now  well 
aflured  that  there  is  but  one  Scurvy ; the  fame  in 
its  fymptoms,  however,  at  different  times  va- 
rioufly  produced;  and  the  fame  method  of  cure 
is  equally  to  be  purfued,  whatever  were  its 
caufes. 

In  enumerating  the  remote  caufes  of  Scuir^y,. 
authors  have  very  generally  divided  them  into 
occaflonal  and  predifpofing.  From  the  re- 
markable circumftance  of  this  difeafe  occurrino- 
after  the  ufe  of  a peculiar  kind  of  diet,  Doftor 
Cullen  has  aptly  termed  the  occaflonal  caufes^ 
the  antecedents  of  Scurvy. 

This 
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This  diforder  is  moft  frequently  met  with  at 
fea:  few  fhips  in  any  climate,  after  being  eight 
or  ten  weeks  from  port,  efcape  the  Scurvy,  if 
the  crew  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  common 
allowance  of  fait  provifions,  with  no  frefli  veget- 
ables. Certain  predifpofing  caufes,  however, 
concur  to  hallen  the  appearance  of  its  fymp- 
toms.  At  land  it  is  alfo  produced  by  the  fame 
means;  and  befieged  garrifons  on  many  occa- 
fions  have  fuffered  extremely  from  this  Com- 
plaint; fuch  was  the  cafe  with  Fort  St.  Philip  at 
Minorca,  and  that  of  Gibraltar,  while  blockaded 
by  the  Spaniards  lafl  war.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  recent  vegetable 
matter-,  and  where  it  abounds  the  difeafe  is  un- 
known. 

4 

Among  the  predifpojing  caufes  are  chiefly  to 
be  remarked ; damp,  marfhy  fituations,  fogs,  or 
rainy  weather;  cold  weather  from  climate  or 
feafon.  At  fea  thofe  particularly  liable  to  it, 
and  whom  it  generally  affefts  firfl,  are  feamen 

weakened 
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weakened  by  preceding  difeafe,  and  in  a con- 
valefcent  flate  too  foon  put  upon  the  com- 
mon allowance  of  the  fhip.  The  lazy,  inac- 
tive, and  flovenly  people,  called  the  fkulkers, 
become  the  certain  prey  of  the  Scurvy.  Thus 
it  is  that  imprelfed  men,  and  raw  landmen 
are  fo  early  affe6led.  Fatigue  from  whatever 
caufe;  hence  its  appearance  in  our  fhips  of 
war,  is  often  after  hard  gales  of  wind,  where 
the  crew  had  been  much  fatigrued  with  the 

O 

neceifary  duty  on  deck  during  tempeftuous 
weather.  Perfons  of  what  is  called  the  me- 
lancholic temperament  are  peculiarly  predif- 
pofed  to  Scurvy  whenever  expofed  to  its  exciting 
caufes;  and  if  it  is  true  that  hypochondriacal 
affe6tions  are  confined  to  that  temperament. 
We  may  allow  fome  excufe  for  authors  having 
now  and  then  confounded  them  together:  in 
fuch  conftitutions,  the  fymptoms  of  timidity 
and  defpondency  are  obferved  in  a degree  be- 
yond common;  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  without  any  figns  of  dyfpepfia,  which  pro- 
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perly  chara6lerize  the  hypochondriacal  difeafe. 
To  all  thefe  caufes  now  mentioned,  is  to  be 
added  impure  air;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  can 
be  confidered  as  a debilitating  power  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body,  may  be  jullly  reckoned 
among  the  predifpohng  caufes  of  Scurvy. 

In  forming  a Diagnojis  of  Scurvy  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other 
difeafe.  The  preceding  kind  of  diet,  or  what 
is  called  the  antecedents;  the  fituations  in 
which  it  fo  generally  occurs,  as  at  fea;  fo  many 
fymptoms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  the  definition 
we  have  given  it,  will  all  ferve  to  dire6l  the 
pra6litioner  in  forming  his  diagnoftics. 

Different  fpecies  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  even 
among  medical  men,  ftill  pafs  for  fcorbutic, 
as  being  peculiar  to  certain  conftitutions : they 
are  however,  of  a very  contrary  nature;  fuch  a 
term  as  a fcorbutic  habit  is  founded  only  on 
obfolete  theories,  and  we  hold  it  altogether 
fanciful. 
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As  a methodical  plan  has  been  adopted 
throughout  this  Work,  in  narrating  the  fymp- 
toms,  I fhall  divide  them  into  two  ftages; 
the  mild  and  inveterate;  the  incipiens  et  invete^ 
ratus  of  authors.  Doftor  Lind  has  an  inter- 
mediate degree,  for  the  purpofe,  as  he  fays,  of 
relating  thofe  that  are  more  cafual ; proceeding 
not  fo  much  from  the  genius  of  the  diftemper, 
as  from  other  circumftances . I fhall  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  explain  any  fymptom  that 
may  be  faid  to  arife  from  idiofyncrafy ; at  beft, 
it  mull  be  conjeftural  j for  no  part  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  is  involved  fo  much  in  obfcurity 
as  thefe  caufes  which  modify  their  operation 
with  fuch  variety  in  the  fame  difeafes,  in  dif- 
ferent perfons. 

I.  It  is,  I believe,  very  generally  remarked 
in  a long  voyage  at  fea,  when  the  flock  of 
vegetables  is  confumed,  that  there  is  a conflant 
craving  and  longing  defire  for  frefh  vegetables, 
particularly  the  acid  kind,  for  pure  water,  and 
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independent  of  the  anxiety  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  the  wiCb  of  accomplifliing  the  bufinefs 
of  a voyage,  there  feeins  alfo  a defire  of  being 
on  land,  and  is  connedled  with  a ftate  of  body 
at  the  time.  I have  uniformly  obferved  it  the 
harbinger  of  Scurvy.  Dr.  Lind,  in  fome  part 
of  his  Work,  has  mentioned  this  circumftance  j 
but  I confider  thofe  longings  as  the  firll  fymp- 
toins  and  the  conflant  attendants  of  the  difeafe 
in  all  its  llages.  The  cravings  of  appetite,  not 
only  amufe  their  waking  hours,  with  thoughts 
on  green  fields,  and  flreams  of  pure  water;  but 
in  dreams  they  are  tantalized  by  the  favourite 
idea  ; and  on  waking,  the  mortifying  difap-^ 
pointment  is  exprelfed  with  the  utmofl  regret, 
with  groans,  and  weeping,  altogether  childilh. 
It  is  curious  to  hear  h.m  in  converfation  with 

I 

one  another  on  thefe  fubjefls;  I have  remarked 
it  as  earneflly  conduced,  as  we  fometimes  ob- 
feive  hypochondriacs  in  relating  their  feelings, 

t 

from  any  ruffle  of  temper  occafioned  by  change- 
able weatiier,  or  other  flight  caufes.  When  I 

heard 
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heard  a failor  expreffing  thefe  defires,  and  lolling 
in  corners  from  the  fight  of  his  officers,  there 
was  always  an  expeflation  of  his  being  added  to 
the  lift  of  fcorbutics  in  a few  days.  This  fcor- 
butic  Noftalgia,  “ in  abfentibus  a patria,  vehe-s- 
mens  eundum  revifendi  defiderium,”  belongs 
to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  Do6lor  Cullen’s  Genus. 

About  this  time  the  colour  of  the  face  is 
changed,  and  even  other  parts  of  the  fkin  grow 
fallow;  the  cheerful  look  of  the  eye,  puts  on 
the  dull  heavy  melancholy,  and  the  whole 
countenance  is,  as  it  were  bloated.  An  univer- 
fal  laffitude  prevails  not  to  be  refrefhed  by 
fleep;  feeblenefs  of  the  joints  of  the  knees  and 
arms ; pains  all  over  the  body,  often  worfe  in 
bed,  particularly  in  the  fhin  bones,  which  re- 
femble  venereal  pains.  The  patient  if  he  at- 
tempts to  do  any  thing  is  foon  fatigued;  he 
grows  inaaive,  his  fpirits  flag;  he  flies  into 
hiding  places  from  his  duty,  broods  over  bis 
own  feelings  in  folitude,  and  indulges  the  moft 
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gloomy  ideas  of  his  fafety,  as  if  hypochondriacal. 
To  thefe  fymptoms  generally  fucceeds  the 
foftnefs  of  the  gums,  which  fo  efpecially  charac- 
terifes  Scurvy ; they  fwell,  grow  fpongy,  and 
bleed  from  the  flighteft  caufe.  The  breath  is 
foetid  and  difagreeable,  and  often  attended  with 
fome  unpleafant  tafte  of  the  mouth.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  body  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  pores  of  the  flcin  are  evidently  conflrifted, 
and  the  patient  feels  the  external  air  colder  than 
ufual.  Some  degree  of  .tightnefs  is  felt  about 
the  breaft;  a difficulty  of  refpiration  alfo  takes 
place  on  ufing  exercife,  but  commonly  inconfi- 
derable  in  this  ftage. 

All  the  fymptoms  now  mentioned,  in  fome 
cafes  increafe  rapidly;  while  in  others  they  make 
little  progrefs  even  for  weeks  : but  this  depends 
on  the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the 
diet  in  ufe;  nor  are  they  by  any  means  regular 
in  fucceffion.  In  one  perfon  it  ffiall  be  firft 
known,  from  the  furface  of  an  ulcer  being  co- 
vered 
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vered  with  a portion  of  craflTamentum,  ]which  is 
foft  and  fungous,  and  on  being  feparated  a frmi- 
lar  fubftance  is  Ihortly  produced : the  failors  call 
this  fpongy  mafs  the  bullocks  liver ^ which  it  re- 
fembles  in  colour  and  confiftence.  In  other 
cafes  we  fee  it  begin,  with  fwellings  of  the  lower 
extremities,  which  retain  the  impreflion  of  the 

finger:  fometimes  a hardnefs  of  the  mufcles 

1 

will  appear  before  any  other  fign  of  the 
difeafe ; particularly  a degree  of  rigidity  and 
contraftion  of  the  ham-llrings.  This  fymptom 
often  deprives  the  patient  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs, 
and  will  remain  in  fome  cafes  for  weeks  after 
every  complaint  has  difappeared.  The  Scurvy 
however  foon  exprelTes  itfelf  by  its  more  general 
attendants,  as  the  livid  fpots,  bloated  looks, 
fpongy  gums,  &c. 

II.  As  the  Difeafe  advances,  the  laffitude, 
languor,  and  debility  become  more  confiderable  ; 
the  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body  more 
fevere.  The  refpiration  is  oppreffed  on  the 
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flighteft  exertions,  with  a pronenefs  to  faint  in 
an  ere6l  pofture,  and  on  being  expofed  to  air 
colder  than  the  temperature  they  had  juft  before 
breathed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  failors  af- 
fefted  with  Scurvy  to  walk  upon  deck,  and  drop 
down  irrecoverably  ; though  to  outward  appear- 
ance when  below  there  feemcd  no  danger.  A 
carpenter’s  mate  in  the  Berwick,  got  out  of  his 
hammock  without  any  afliftance  ; while  putting 
on  his  jackets  as  he  ftood,  he  grew  faintifli  and 
fell  down  : the  people  about  him  inftantly  open- 
ed the  port,  as  they  thought,  to  give  him  free 
air,  when  he  immediately  expired.  The  fetor 
of  the  breath  now  becomes  intolerable  : pieces 
of  the  gums,  or  cloats  of  blood,  like  fpongy 
flefti,  fall  out  of  the  mouth : the  teeth  are 
loofened  in  their  fockets,  and  frequently  drop 
from  the  jaw  bone,  while  the  patient  is  eating  : 
as  the  gums  decay  a falivation  comes  on.  The 
fpots  on  the  Ikin  increafe  rapidly  in  fize,  and 
their  colour  is  varioufly  modified,  from  yellow  to 
a livid  hue,  by  effufions  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
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texture.  Every  flight  fcratch  or  divifion  of  the 
flcin,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a foul  ulcer,  and 
old  cicatrices  are  apt  to  break  out  afrefh.  He- 
morrhagies  are  now  frequent  from  different  parts 
of  the  body;  but  particularly  from  the  nofe,  or 
from  the  ulcers:  though  the  lofs  of  blood  has 
been  fmall,  there  are  many  inflances,  where  it 

feemed  to  haften  the  death  of  the  patient,  which 
has  happened  immediately  after. 

The  belly  is  generally  coflive;  but  diarrhseas, 
and  even  fluxes  are  not  uncommon.  The  urine, 
as  might  be  expefted,  is  highly  coloured;  the 
difeafe,  in  its  moft  inveterate  degree,  happens 
when  water  is  fcarce;  therefore,  for  want  of  dilu- 
tion, the  urine  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and  acrid. 

Nothing  fatisfaftory  is  to  be  learned  from  the  * 

ftate  of  the  pnlfe ; but  is  often  to  be  felt  regular 
a very  fhort  time  before  death.  The  mind  in 
the  beginning  as  . has  been  remarked,  and 
throughout  the  difeafe,  is  timid,  anxious,  and 
defponding;  but  towards  the  fatal  period,  there 
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is  generally  a total  indifference  and  feeming  tor- 
por of  every  faculty.  The  appetite  for  food  in 
cveiy  ftage  of  Scurvy  is  feldom  impaired;  the 
patient  has  been  even  known  to  expire  with  the 
bite  in  his  mouth. 

Such  is  the  Hiflory  of  Scurvy,  as  it  generallfy 
makes  its  appearance  in  his  Majefty’s  fhips  of 
war.  I fhall  now  defcribe  the  difeafe,  as  it 
broke  out  on  board  of  a Have  fhip,  attended 
with  many  fmgular  phenomena  never  before 
related;  which  fhew  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
under  what  unfavourable  circumftances  the 
unfortunate  Africans  are  expofed  to  the  horrors 
of  difeafe,  and  confinement  on  fhip-board. 

0 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  1783,  the 
Guineaman,  of  which  I was  furgeon,  failed  from 
the  port  of  Liverpool.  After  a favourable  paf- 
fage  of  little  more  than  a month,  we  came  to 
anchor  at  Cape  La  How,  on  the  Gold  Coafl; 
having  buried  a failor  who  died  of  the  fmall  pox, 

a dan- 
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a dangerous  diftemper  in  a flave  fhip ; but  by 
taking  proper  precautions,  and  throwing  every 
thing  over  board  which  belonged  to  him,  the 
infedion  only  extended  to  one  black  man,  a 
paflenger,  who  was  confined  in  the*  long-boat 
till  he  recovered.  No  fhip  had  opened  trade 
here  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  war;  fo  that  in 
the  fpace  of  a week,  we  had  bought  more  than 
an  hundred  prime  flaves,  young,  llout,  and 
healthy.  This  was  thought  a lucky  beginning; 
but  when  we  came  to  Anamaboe,  the  trade  was 
fcarce,  and  the  price  of  flaves  very  high,  from 
the  number  of  ve|ffels  then  lying  in  the  road, 
which  were  eight  or  ten.  So  flow  was  now  our 
purchafe,  that  in  February  we  had  not  got  on 
board  two-thirds  of  our  complement. 

About  this  time  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
flaves  bought  at  Cape  La  How,  were  growing 
exceedingly  fat.  On  this  account  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  mafter  of  the  fliip,  to  allow  them 
more  exercife,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  diet, 
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which  had  hitherto  been  too  much  from  ia  mif- 
taken  notion  that  it  wottld  ftrengthen  them  the 
more,  to  bear  the  paifage  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
Their  food  confifted  of  beans,  which  were 
brought  from  England,  and  rice  and  Indian 
corn,  which  w’ere  bought  on  the  coaft.  Thefe 
articles  were  boiled  to  the  conliftence  of  a foft 
pafte,  and  made  as  near  as  poflible  like  the  food 

of  the  country  by  the  addition  of  palm  oil,  Gui- 
nea pepper,  and  common  fait.  A crew  which 
held  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  quarts  of  this 
compofttion,  was  ferved  to  ten  of  them  twice  a 
day:  they  were  allowed  to  drink  what  water  they 
pleafcd;  but,  from  being  confined  below,  about 
ftxteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  per- 
mitted no  cxercifc  when  upon  deck ; it  was  eafy 
to  forefee  that  they  could  not  long  remain  in  a 
healthy  ftate.  Such,  however,  was  the  obftinate 
and  conceited  ignorance  of  the  mafter  of  the 
veffel,  that  this  treatment  was  ftill  perfifted  in; 
the  food  was  continued  in  the  fame  proportion, 
till  you  wcnild  have  thought  that  fome  of 

them. 
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them,  with  much  difficulty  walked  along  the 
deck.  And,  though  a certain  number  might 
have  been  unfettered  without  endangering  the 
fafety  of  the  fhip,  it  was  not  attended  to.  The 
cuftom  of  dancing  them  round  the  deck  to  the 
found  of  the  drum,  was  not  pra61iced  till  it  was 
too  late  to  be  of  fervice. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thefc 
poor  wretches  are  (hackled  in  pairs,  by  the  wrifts 
and  ancles  ; when  they  come  upon  deck,  two 
long  chains  are  paffed  through  their  irons  at  the 
ancle,  which  reach  from  the  forecaftle  to  the 
barricade,  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  them  to 
one  fpot.  The  rooms  where  they  are  fecured 
below,  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  height,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  fhip;  but  befides  the  num- 
ber that  lie  on  the  deck,  about  one  half  as  many 
are  (Iretched  on  what  they  call  a platform,  that 
runs  along  the  Tides  of  the  veffel ; raifed  about 
. "two  feet  and  a half  from  the  floor,  and  of 
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breadth  fufBcient  for  the  length  of  a man*  * 
Here  they  are  flowed  fpoonways,  according  to 
the  technical  phrafe ; and  fo  clofely  locked  into 
one  another’s  arms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  move 
without  treading  upon  them.  The  rooms  are 
imperfeftly  aired  by  gratings  above,  and  fmalf 
fkuttles  in  the  fide  of  the  fhip,  which,  of  courfe, 
can  be  of  little  ufe  at  fea.  The  gratings  are 
alfo  half  covered  when  it  blows  hard,  to  keep 
out  the  fait  fpray  or  rain.  The  temperature  in 
thefe  apartments,  when  they  became  crowded, 
was  fometimes  above  96°  of  Farenheit’s  fcale, 
A misfortune  befel  my  thermometer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  voyage,  fo  that  I had  not  an  opportUi^ 
nity  of  meafuring  the  heat  when  the  rooms  were 
as  full  as  they  could  hold.  I,  myfelf,  could 
never  breathe  there,  unlefs  under  the  hatchway. 
In  fuch  fituations  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 

• If  I am  right  informed,  a feftion  of  this  fhip  was  laid  before 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  in  order  to  calcu- 
late what  fpace  was  allowed  for  each  individual  to  fleep  upon,  when 
fie  carried  Haves. 
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fufFerings  of  thefe  creatures  are  fometimes 
dreadful.  Air  heated  and  rarified  to  fuch  a 
degree,  and  loaded  with  animal  effluvia,  cannot 
fail  of  being  noxious  to  life ; there  were  certainly 
in  fiances  where  fome  expired  from  fuffocation, 
having  fhown  no  previous  figns  of  indifpofiti- 
on.  * During  thefeafon  of  the  year,  that  the  fhip 
was  on  the  coafl,  there  was  little  rain,  and  the 
weather  was  not  more  fultry  than  ufual  in  thefe 
latitudes. 

In  this  fituation,  things  remained  with  us, 
till  the  beginning  of  March  j no  precautions 
being  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  flaves  ; 
when  a corpulent  young  Negro,  complained  to 
me  of  a hardnefs,  in  the  fupinator  radii  longui 
of  his  right  arm.  This  hardnefs  appeared  of  a 
very  unufual  kind,  for  it  did  not  retain  the 
. fmalleft  impreflion  of  the  finger,  or  of  any  force 
which  I applied  to  the  fpot.  He  was  ordered 

* Vide  Doftor  Trotter’s  Evidence  on  the  Slave  Trade,  before  tbs 
Select  Contaittee  of  the  Honfe  of  Comiaons. 
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fome  limple  liniment  to  rub  it  with  j but,  on 
examening  the  part  next  day,  I found  the  hard- 
nefs  extend  to  all  the  mufcles  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  with  fome  contra61ion  at  the 
joint  of  the  elbow,  and  rigidity  of  the  tendinous 
aponeurofis  of  the  biceps  Jlcxor  cuhitii  None  of 
thefe  parts,  however,  were  very  painful,  or  the 
leaf!  increafed  in  fize.  In  this  manner  it  gradu- 
ally fpread  up  the  arm,  and  fhoulder,  over  the 
mufcles  of  the  neck,  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw,  pro- 
ducing a trifnius  ; from  thence  to  the  cheft  and 
abdomen,  till  a fpaflic  rigidity  feemed  to  pervade 
every  rnufcle  of  the  trunk  and  extremities. — 
About  the  time  that  the  mufcles  of  the  neck 
became  affefted,  a flupor  came  on  ; and  while 
he  retained  the  ufe  of  his  left  hand,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  picking  fticks  or  flraws  from  the  deck, 
as  people  do  the  bed  clothes  in  a Hate  of  deli- 
rium. The  eye  which  was  bloated,  was  now 
fixed,  and  conllantly  open  ; the  tongue  was 
locked  between  the  teeth  and  lolled  out  at  the 
one  fide  of  the  mouth  for  three  days  before  ■ 
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death.  In  this  cafe  the  warm  hath  was  tried, 
and  perfifted  in,  for  fome  time,  but  without  ef- 
fefl ; and  when  endeavouring  to  force  the  jaw 
open,  to  pour  fome  medicine  into  his  mouth, 
the  gums  were  perceived  to  be  fpongy,  bleeding, 
and  part  of  them  falling  from  the  teeth  in  black 
malfes,  many  of  which  were  loofe  : the  fetor  of 
the  breath  was  alfo  extremely  difagreeable.* 

There  now  remained  little  doubt  that'  the 
‘ difeafe  in  queftion  was  Scurvy;  though  I could 
by  no  means  reconcile  circumftances  to  any 
thing  I had  either  read  or  feen  of  it  elfewhere. 

It  became,  of  courfe,  a matter  of  ferious  im- 
portance to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this  Angu- 
lar diftemper,  and  to  counteract  them  in  fome 
manner  fo  effeftually  as  to  fecure  thofe  that 

* From  all  my  enquiries  among  both  white  and  black  people,  1 
was  not  able  to  learn,  that  fuch  a difeafe  as  Scurvy,  was  ever  fbca 
among  the  natives  of  Africa  on  Ihore ; but  I verily  believe  that  it  has 
occurred  more  frequently  in  flave  Ihips,  than  has  been  fufpe£led. 
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were  healthy.  It  foon  flruck  me  that  the  un^ 
wieldy  corpulency  of  the  Negro  who  had  juft 
died  was  very  probably  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
, plaint.  The  fatteft  flaves  were  accordingly  fe- 
lefted,  and  feparated  from  the  reft;  upon  exa- 
mining them  attentively,  the  mufcles  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  of  the 
extremeties  were  affefted  in  various  decrrees, 
with  that  lingular  kind  of  induration  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  cafe.  Their  gums  were  all 
affefted;  fome  of  them  bleeding;  pieces  of 
fpongy  flelh  were  feen  fprouting  from  the  roots  of 
the  teeth : what  black  people  confider  as  the  moft 
unfeemly  disfiguration,  a few  had  loft  feveral  of 
their  teeth.  Pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  limbs  were 
general;  tightnefs  and  opprelfion  about  the 
prcscordia',  difagreeable  fmell  of  the  breath,  &c. 
A particular  fluggilhnefs  and  dillike  to  motion, 
or  being  fpoke  to,  were  obferved  in  a few ; and 
whenever  they  lay  down,  they  fell  itiftantly  into 
j a fleep,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  roufe 
them.  Wherever  there  were  fores  on  any  of 
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them,  the  furface  was  covered  with  the  black 
cloat  of  blood,  and  the  thin  difcharge  which  dif- 
tinguilh  all  fcorbutic  ulcers.  Inftead  of  any 
hardnefs,  however,  two  or  three  had  cedematous 
fwellings  in  their  legs,  to  a very  confiderable  de- 
gree, and  retaining  the  mark  of  the  finger  for  a,, 
long  time  after  they  were  preft.  The  ulcers 
were  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  irritation,  if 
the  difeafe  had  made  fome  progrefs;  and  alfo 
haemorrhagies  from  the  nofe,  and  purgings  of 
blood.  * But  in  the  advanced  Hate  of  the  difeafe, 
the  difpofition  to  fleep  feemed  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  unfavourable  fymptoms;  it  was  conftantly 
changed  to  a coma  and  delirium ; and  none  but 
one  with  this  fymptom  ever  recovered.  Con- 
traflions  of  the  elbow  as  well  as  the  ham  were 
common ; but  the  colour  of  their  fkins  prevented 
the  livid  coloured  fpots  from  being  feen  dif- 
tinftly,  as  in  white  people.  Loofe  ftools  were 

* The  blood  which  flowed  from  the  htemorrhagies  was  always  of  a 
colour  darker  than  ufual,  and  when  cold,  only  formed  a partial 
coagpluiB. 
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frequent,  and  with  fevere  griping.  Thefe  com- 
plaints are  very  common  in  flave  fhips;  but 
ought  rather  to  be  called  diarrhasas  than  fluxes, 
which  are  fometimes  combined  with  the  Scurvy, 
and  faid  to  be  more  often  aflfociated  with  it  than 
other  diflempers. 

The  pulfe  feemed  no  index  to  the  ftate  of  the 
patient,  at  leaft,  no  general  concluflon  could  be 
drawn  from  it.  The  appetite  continued  natural 
to  the  lad,  and  fome  of  them  expired  while 
eating  their  vi£luals  round  the  mefs  crew. 

This  dlfeafe  was  for  fome  time  confined  to 
the  flaves  that  had  been  longcfl:  on  board,  but 
particularly  to  the  moft  corpulent,  who  had 
taken  the  lead  exercife:  fo  general  was  this  ob- 
fervation,  and  fo  fully  was  I confirmed  of  it, 
that  when  a Negro  was  becoming  rapidly  fat,  it 
was  no  difiicult  matter  to  determine  how  foon 
he  would  be  feized  with  the  Scurvy.  Thus 
it  fpread  among  them  by  hady  drides,  till  it 
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fhewed,  in  different  cafes,  every  fymptom  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  the  fubje6l.* 

When  it  came  to  affe6t  more  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  purchafe,  I could  plainly  perceive  the 
natives  of  fome  countries  much  more  liable  to  it 
than  others.  Thefe  were  the  Duncos;  a people 
rather  of  a fallow  complexion  than  black,  a 
heavy  dull  look,  llupid,  inaClive,  and  gloomy 
turn  of  mind.  While  the  Fantees,  who  inhabit 
near  Cape  Coaft,  are  preferred  to  all  other  natives 
of  Guinea,  on  account  of  their  genteel  fhape 
and  fine  black  colour,  were  fcarce  at  all  tainted 
with  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are  a cheerful,  a6hve, 
lively  people,  and  generally  the  firft  to  raife 
mutiny  in  (hips,  or  undertake  any  hazardous 
enterprize. 


■*  Not  being  able  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the  Africans,  I did  not, 
remark  the  Nyftalopia,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blane  in  Mr.  Telford’s 
report.  This  fingular  fymptom  is  however  taken  notice  of  by  authors 
before  Mr.  Telford  obferved  it  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  is  to  be  found 
dn  Dr.  Hulme’s  Inaugural  DilTcrtation,de  Scorbuto,  £din.  1765,  which 
he  afterwards  publilhed  in  Englilh. 
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What  has  been  juft  now  faid,  ftrongly  con- 
firms the  opinion,  how  muchpre  difpofition,  fuch 
as  dcpiefling  paihons  of  the  mind  concurs  in  tlie 
produdlion  of  Scurvy;  while  thofe  of  the  adive 
kind,  have  the  happieft  influence  in  the  prevent 
tion.  T he  difference  remarked  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  dry  and  elevated,  or  the  low  and 
fwampy  diflrids  of  land,  where  they  live.  Cer- 
tainly, Inch  fituations,  give  very  different  cha- 
laders  to  the  conftitution  of  both  body  and 
mind : but  this  is  dcgrcfting  from  our  fubjed. 
7'he  predifpofition  to  Scurvy  muft  be  alfo  in- 
cieafcd  by  the  hardlhips  they  experience  from 
their  confinement  in  the  hold  of  a fhip,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  keep  alive  many  of  thefe  gloomy 
refledions  infcparable  from  a ftate  of  captivity. 
It  would  be  unjuft  to  fuppofe  that  the  African 
feels  no  parting  pang  when  he  takes  the  laft 
farewell  of  his  country,  his  liberty,  his  friends, 
and  all  that  is  to  be  valued  in  exiftence!  This 
fad  is  fupported  by  fome  cafes  of  fuicide,  which 
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cartie  under  my  own  obfervation  ; one  of  which 
was  conduced  with  a Jloick  enthufiafm,  and 
plainly  evinced  the  innate  love  of  freedom  of 
.uncivilized  beings.  In  the  night  they  were 
often  heard  making  very  hideous  kinds  of  moan- 
ing, fomething  expreffive  of  extreme  affliftion. 
This,  upon  inquiry,  I found  to  be  owing  to 
dreaming  of  being  at  home  among  their  friends 
and  relations,  and  the  melancholy  reverie  at 
waking,  on  finding  themfelves  among  their  cap- 
tive countrymen  in  the  hold  of  a flave  fhip. 
Some  of  the  women  in  thefe  fituations  were 
thrown  into  violent  hyfteric  fits. 

Few  of  the  boys  had  any  fcorbutic  fymptoms : 
none  of  them  were  fhackled,  and  by  being  al- 
lowed to  run  about  the  deck,  and  occafionally 
afiifl;  in  the  duty  of  the  fliip,  their  health  feemed 
to  be  preferved  by  the  exercife.  This  was  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  women  ; for  out  of  the  whole 
number  only  eight  were  affeQed,  and  thefe  of 
the  Dunco  country. 

Durino- 
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During  this  fickly  ftate  of  the  jGbip,  none  of 
the  failors  were  in  the  leaft  tainted  with  the 
Scuny.  Their  diet  was  the  common  fea  fare; 
a little  of  the  viQuals  prepared  for  the  flaves,  was 
generally  eat,  with  the  fait  beef : they  had  it 
however  in  their  power  to  barter  fome  of  their 
provifions  with  the  natives  for  frefh  vegetables. 
The  water  in  ufe  was  brought  from  a ftagnant 
pool  at  Cape  Coaft  caftle,  fupplied  by  rains, 
muddy,  and  of  a very  unpleafant  tafte.  It 
abounded  with  animalcules,  and  is  faid  to  have 
the  eflfeft  of  producing  the  Guinea  worm;  this 
feemed  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  flaves  purchafed 
to  windward,  who  had  no  figns  of  the  complaint 
till  after  living  a few  months  in  Anamaboe  road. 
Some  water  was  procured  for  the  fhip  at  Cape 
La  How,  but  it  was  as  pure,  and  kept  as  well, 
as  water  brought  from  England.  The  road 
where  the  Ihips  lay  at  anchor  is  open  to  the  fea ; 
the  land  wind  feldom  reaches  them,  at  leaft  not 
fo  as  to  be  unhealthy  to  the  feamen,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  of  the  eflFe6ls  of  marfli  ejluvia ; and 

the 
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the  fea  breeze  is  conftant  and  refrefhing.  There 
were  a few  tornadoes  during  our  flay,  attended 
with  thunder,  lightening,  and  heavy  Ihowers  of 
rain;  but  they  never  exceeded  half  an  hour  in 
duration.  The  thermometer,  in  the  fhade,  at 
any  time,  fcarce  rofe  above  86®,  which  was  in 
December,  called  the  Harmattan  feafon,  from 
fome  very  unwholefome  fogs  that  now  and  then 
happen,  and  are  attended  with  great  mortality 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Our  fituation  was  now  fo  bad  that  numbers 
vv'^ere  daily  taken  ill,  and  others  dropping  off; 
while  the  mailer  of  the  velTel,  whofe  difpofition 
and  charafter  were  congenial  to  the  trade,  at- 
tributed every  thing  to  the  machinations  of  the 
do6lor  and  devil.  About  the  end  of  April, 
1784,  our  cargo  to  near  650  was  completed: 
by  this  time  feven  or  eight  had  died  of  Scurvy  ; 
from  eighty  to  ninety  were  already  ill,  and  more 
likely  to  add  to  the  number.  Our  Hock  of  frelh 
vegetables  at  leaving  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  did  not 
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exceed  a few  gallons  of  lime-juice,  ten  or  twelve 
dozen  of  oranges,  and  fome  fmall  baflcets  of 
guavas : this  was  owing  to  the  mafter  doubting 
that  the  difeafe  in  queftion  was  Scurvy,  which  1 
fo  confidently  afferted.  ^ 

After  being  four  or  five  days  at  fea  our  lift  of 
fcorbutics  was  nearly  doubled;  much  mortality 
was  alfo  to  be  apprehended  from  bowel  com- 
plaints Ipreading  among  them.  I was  now  a 
good  deal  furprized  to  find  two  flaves  who  had 
not  been  above  fourteen  days  on  board  ftiew  evi- 
dent figns  of  the  Scurvy,  fuch  as  fpongy  gums, 
pains  of  the  limbs,  tightnefs  of  the  breaft,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  fetid  breath,  contrafled  hams, 
&c.  In  a few  days  after  that  ten  or  twelve  more 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  purchafe  were  added  to 

t 

the  number.  Till  now  the  difeafe  had  been  < 
afcrlbed  to  over  abundant  diet,  no  exercife, 
and  the  want  of  frefti  vegetables:  I was  alfo 
well  affured  that  Scurvy  had  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  flaves  in  a Guineaman  fooner 
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than  fome  months  confinement,  fo  that  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  fome  other  caufes  ought  to  be 
. fufpefted.  It  is  no  new  opinion,  but  remarked 
by  fome  of  the  oldeft  writers,  that  the  Scurvy  is 
a contagious  difeafe.  This  opinion  was  plaufible, 
from  the  nature  of  the  diftemper,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  afflifted  at  the  fame  time.  What 
Do61;or  Lind  has  faid  in  oppofition  to  thefe 
arguments  is  very  fatisfaftory.  Do6lor  Blane, 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Fleet,  has  revived  the  fubjedl  of  its  contagious 
difpofition;  but  his  conclufions  can  fcarce  be 
admitted.  Why  fuppofe  that  the  difeafe  was 

communicated  from  a few  men  in  a Chip,  whofe 
conftitutions  were  remarkably  predifpofed,  to 
the  reft,  when  they  were  all  expofed  to  the 
fame  exciting  caufes,  viz.  the  deficiency  of 
frelh  vegetables  ? We  are  well  aflured  that  no 
predifpofition  can  beget  Scurvy  without  the 
exciting  caufe.  Where  fome  are  afflifted  be- 
fore others,  we  ought,  certainly,  to  affign  it  to 
idiofyncrafy^  or  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
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if  no  external  caufes,  fuch  as  cold,  fatigue,  See* 
had  concurred  to  produce  it ; for  when  the  body 
has  been  fubje6ted  to  the  diet  of  which  Scurvy 
is  the  immediate  efFe6t,  it  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance, though  in  a longer  time,  without  any 
predifpofition  whatever.  During  the  late  ar- 
maments, feveral  fliips,  fhortly  after  being  com- 
miffioned,  received  men  from  Eall  and  Weft 
Indiamen  bad  of  the  Scurvy;  thefe  were 
moftly  cured  on  board;  but  none  of  the  fliips 
company  were  ever  tainted  by  them.  I am 
extremely  unwilling  to  admit  the  contagious' 
nature  of  this  difeafe;  and  if  it  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated that  way,  it  is  moft  likely  that  the 
tainted  atmofphere  of  the  flave  rooms,  which 
were  now  full,  fo  powerfully  predifpofed  thofe 
late  purchafed  Negros  to  Scurvy,  that  the  ex- 
citing caufe  was  much  accelerated  in  its  ope- 
rations by  the  foul  air  which  they  breathed; 
impure  exhalations  have,  therefore,  been  de- 
fervedly  mentioned  by  authors  ajnong  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  Scurvy. 
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The  fmall  flock  of  antifcorbutics  carried  to 
fea  being  foon  confumed,  the  flate  of  the  flaves 
was  left  tniferable  indeed.  The  decks  in  every 
corner  were  crouded  with  obje6ls  of  diflrefs, 
exhibiting  fcenes  of  affliftion^  equal  to  any  ever 
recorded,  of  this  loathfome  diflemper.  Some 
were  found  dead  in  the  rooms  in  a morning, 
or  dropped  down  immediately  on  coming  upon 
deck,  while  others  expired  eating  their  vi6luals, 
full  in  flefh  and  blood.  After  a few  weeks  paf- 
fage,  however,  to  the  relief  of  thefe  unfortunate 
wretches,  and  to  our  own  inexpreflible  joy,  we 
made  Antigua ; having  buried  nearly  forty  by 
the  way.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  had  the 
fhip  been  ten  days  more  at  fea,  half  the  cargo 
mufl  have  perifhed,  there  being,  at  this  time, 
about  three  hundred  tainted,  in  different  de- 
grees, with  Scurvy. 

Immediately  on  making  land,  the  flaves  were 
unfhackled;  their  confinement  in  irons  beino- 

O 

no  longer  required  for  the  fafety  of  the  crew 
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andvejGTel.  On  coming  to  anchor  at  St.  John’s, 
fupplies  of  frefli  vegetables  were  procured  from 
the  fliore,  confiding  of  fhaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
oranges,  pineapples,  &c. ; thefe  articles  were 
ferved  to  them  three  or  four  times  a day,  and 
iiotwithftanding  they  continued  their  ufual 
diet,  from  the  time  we  left  Antigua,  till  we 
came  to  anchor  in  Kingflon  Harbour,  Jamaica, 
which  was  eight  or  nine  days,  there  were  little 
remains  of  Scurvy  among  them : they  were  now 
better  fed,  and  repaired  for  market.  The  coarfe 
joints  and  offals  of  beef  were  boiled  among  their 
provifions.  On  the  week  following  the  fale  of 
this  cargo  of  human  beings  opened  at  what  was 
called  a very  high  price. — Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  difeordant  theories  of  this 
fingular  difeafe. 
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The  Theory  of  Scurvy. 


R O M the  Hiftory  of  Scurvy  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  it  appears,  that  it  is  found  in 
very  different  fituations  ; that  the  diet  which  it  fol- 
lows, is  fometimes  of  fal  ted  meats ; at  other  times  no 
fait  provifions  were  inufe,  but  food  altogether  ve- 
getable in  its  nature:  there  is  one  circumftance, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  when  it  has  aflFefled 
a number  of  perfons  living  on  vegetable  diet, 
at  the  fame  time  there  has  always  been  a de- 
ficiency of  frejh  vegetable  matter.  Such  were 
the  cafes  defcribed  in  the  laft  Seflion.  Through- 

O 

out  the  whole  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  there  is 
fomething  fo  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  no  defcrip- 
tion,  however  accurate  it  may  be,  can  convey  to 
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the  reader  a proper  idea  of  its  nature.  It  is 
thus,  that  phyficians  drawing,  general  conclu- 
ftons  from  the  writings  of  authors,  have  been 
led  to  form  theories  very  different  from  the  real 
genius  of  the  diffemper,  and  the  truth  of  which 
affcrtion  we  hope  to  render  evident  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  purpofe  of  our 
undertaking  to  trace  the  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  in  attempting  to  ehablifti  the  proximate 
caufes  of  difeafes  on  the  Pathology  of  the  fluids. 
Their  tlicories  have  occafionally  varied  from  the 
fuppofed  elementary  principles  of  natural  bo- 
dies, to  the  different  oils,  falts,  and  fulphur,  in- 
troduced by  cliemical  philofophy  into  medicine; 
and  which  have  had  their  fhare  in  the  fafliion- 
able  doclrincs  of  the  times  that  gave  them  birth. 

In  the  SyRem  of  Boerhaave,  a doflrine  of 
proximate  caufes  is  chiefly  fupported  from  the 
chemical  changes  of  tlie  blood,  fuch  as  acid,  al- 
kaline, 
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kaline,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caul'es.  T n our  own  times,  Do6lor  Cullen,  whc>i  e 
Syftem  has  iuperfeded  that  of  Boerhaave,  con- 
tends for  a praeternatural  faline  date  of  the  fluids 
in  Scurvy;  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  kind,  evolved  during  the  animal  procefs 
in  greater  quantity  than  ufual,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  marine  fait  taken  into  the  body;  and 
the  provifions  themfelves,  perhaps,  in  a putrid 
as  well  as  a failed  ftate. 

From  the  moft  ancient  writers,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  the  Scurvy  has  been  clalTed 
among  putrid  difeafes.  The  very  nature  of 
its  produftion,  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  cada- 
verous fmell  of  the  ulcers,  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  body,  feem  to  have  ac- 
quired it  this  appellation.  This  putrefcency 
was  faid  to  exift  in  the  blood,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  concluhon. 
The  Scurvy  has  conftantly  followed  a peculiar 
kind  of  diet;  of  faked  meat,  fometimes  badly 
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preferved;  of  corn,  damaged,  and  mouldy ; and 
with  thefe  very  often  impure  water,  and  no 
frelh  efculent  vegetables.  This  conclufion  con-^ 
cerning  the  ftate  of  the  body  was  likewife  very 
much  ftrengthened  by  the  longings  and  de- 
fires of  the  patient  for  recent  vegetables,  which 
were  alfo  found  fo  effeftual  in  curing  the  difeafe. 
It  was,  therefore,  a very  fimple  inference,  that 
the  fluids  fupplied  by  thefe  kinds  of  ingejla 

could  not  fail  to  partake  of  their  nature. 

« 

The  word  pulridy  as  commonly  applied  in 
chemical  language,  is,  certainly,  improper;  the 
original  meaning  is  to  exprefs  any  difagreeable 
fmell,  but  particularly  that  pungent  volatile 
vapour  arifing  from  corrupted,  or  corrupting, 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  This  ofFenfive 
effluvium  fiom  decaying  vegetables  is  found 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  inflamable  air,  or  the 
hydrogenous  gas  of  the  modern  chemifts.  In 
the  putrefa61ion  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  cru- 
ciform plants,  however,  the  vapour  is  found 

to 
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to  be  ammonia^  or  alk.  vol.  and  compofed  of  a 
fubftance  peculiar  to  animal  matter,  and  the 
hydrogene.  It  is,  therefore,  a dejicit  in  chemical 
language,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thofe  che- 
mifts,  whofe  labours  have  enriched  fcience  by 
fo  many  beautiful  difcoveries,  fliould  not  have 
added  to  the  new  nomenclature  a term  move 
expreffive  of  that  ultimate  decompolition  of 
bodies,  than  what  we  mean,  at  prefent,  by  the 
putretadlive  fermentation, 

To  apply  this  dodfrine  to  the  human  blood, 
to  account  for  the  proximate  caufe  of  Scurvy, 
is  attended  with  infuperable  difficulties.  The 
blood  in  fcorbutics  has  no  particular  fmeli, 
but  is  maniteflly  of  a darker  colour;  it  coaa:u- 
lates;  it  does  not  grow  fooner  putrid  than 
other  blood  in  the  fame  temperature  of  heat. 
Are  thefe  compatible  with  a praeternatural  cjuan- 
tity  of  ammonical  fait  in  ihe  circula  ino  mafs? 
Could  any  chemical  procds  be  fo  accurately 
condudted,  as  to  difcover  whether  this  (alt 
predominates  more  in  this  dileafe  than  in 
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health?  The  ferum  of  the  blood  is  certainly 
more  acrid  than  natural,  for  the  marine  fait 
that  has  been  recovered  from  the  urine,  mull 
have  mixed  with  the  general  mais  before  it 
was  feperated  by  the  kidnies. 

At  a time  when  the  do61;rine  now  mentioned 
was  in  full  vogue,  not  implicitly  received,  but 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Sir  John  Pringle;  the  theory  of  Jixed  air 
was  extended  to  its  fupport  by  DoQor  M‘Bride. 
Following,  Do6lor  Hales,  and  the  difcoveries 
of  Do£l:or  Black,  the  prefent  illullrious  profelfor 
of  chemillry  in  Edinburgh ; he  confidered  fixed 
air  as  the  principle,  forming  the  cement,  or  bond 
of  union,  on  which  the  firmnefs,  foundnefs,  and 
perfetf  cohefion  of  bodies  chiefly  depends.  He, 
therefore,  contended  that  the  putrid  tendency 
cf  the  blood  in  Scuivy,  was  owing  to  the  lofs  of 
that  principle ; and  by  reftoring  it,  we  cure  the 
difeafe. 
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A method  of  cure  founded  on  Doftor 
M‘ Bride’s  experiments,  and  recommended  by 
him,  has  a6lually  been  pra6fifed  in  the  navy 
fince  that  period.  The  reports  of  navy  fur- 
geons,  however,  who  have  made  trial  of  the 
malt  infufion  and  elTence  of  wort,  are  very 
difcordant.  In  a future  part  of  this  Work, 

I fliall  fliew  on  what  erroneous  principles 
both  Doflor  McBride’s  theory  and  method  > 
of  cure  were  eftablifhed. 

Amidfl;  a multitude  of  cafes  coming  daily 
under  obfervation,  Do6lor  Lind  did  not  fail 
to  inquire  after  the  ftate  of  the  blood  in  this 
difeafe.  From  various  remarks  and  experi- 
ments, he  concluded  that  the  vital  fluid  had 
fuffered  no  change,  but  remained  in  a healthy 
ftate.  This,  no  doubt,  prompted  him  to  in- 
quire ftill  farther  into  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
temper;  and  the  indigeftiblenefs  of  the  diet 
inducing  a debility  of  the  ftomach  was  afligned 
as  the  caufe  of  Scurvy,  inftead  of  the  putrefcency 
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occafioned  by  the  falted  meats,  fo  often,  and 
confidently  afferted  by  preceding  writers  on 
the  fubjeft. 

I am  fully  confirmed,  fays  he,  in  my 
‘^opinion,  that  whatever  weakens  the  conJH~ 
iution,  and  efpecially  the  organs  of  digtfiony 
may  ferve  without  any  other  caufe  to  intro- 
duce  this  difcafe,  in  a flighter  or  higher  de- 
**  gree,  even  among  fuch  as  live  on  frefi  vegeta- 
hleSy  greens y or  the  mojl  wholefomc  diet,  and 
“ in  the  puref  air.”  * This  paragraph  taken 
from  the  work  of  a phyfician,  who  had  feen 
I more  of  the  Scurvy  than  perhaps  any  other,  is 
I one  of  the  moll  unaccountable  that  has  ever 
crept  into  the  records  of  medicine;  and  carries 
with  it  fuch  an  air  of  authoritative  confidence, 
that  it  would  feem  the  highell  prefumption  in 
me  to  attempt  its  refutation,  was  1 not  con- 
vinced that  it  conveys  notions  of  the  com- 


* Lind’s  Poftfeript. 
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plaint  very  foreign  from  its  real  nature.  It 
may,  however,  be  confidered  as  the  text  of 
Do6lor  Milman’s  opinions,  who,  following  up 
this  idea  of  the  Pra6lical  Phyfician,has  founded 
a theory  on  debility,  and  afferts,  “ that  the 
“ Scurvy  is  not  a difeafe  of  the  fluids,  but  of 
“ the  folids;  that  its  feat  is  in  the  mufcular 
" fibre;  that  its  proximate  caufe  confifts  in 
“ the  gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  power,  by 
" the  remote  caufes  of  the  difeafe.”  * 

To  thefe  Authors  may  be  added  Doftor  Blane, 
late  phyfician  to  the  fleet  in  the  Well  Indies, 
who  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Seamen,  fays,  “It  has  long  appeared  to  me, 
“ that  the  Scurvy  is  owing  rather  to  a defe6b 
“ of  nourifliment,  than  to  a vuiated  flate  ojf 
“ it.”  t 

t 

■*  Milman’s  Enquiry  into  the  fcource  fret*  whence  the  fymptoms  of 
Scurvy  and  Putrid  Fever*  arifc, 

+ Page  joj. 
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The  opinions  of  thefe  Phyficiaris  concerning 
Scurvy  are  the  fame,  viz.  that  the  remote  caufes 
of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  the  fea  diet,  aft,  by  not 
fupplying  the  body  with  nourifhment  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  of  a healthy  ftate,  and,  there- 
fore, the  body  is  reduced  to  that  degree  of 
debility,  from  whence  the  fymptoms  of  Scurvy 
arife'. 


Before  attempting  to  invalidate  their  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  dircEl  debility  induced  by 
the  remote  caufes  of  Scurvy,  let  us  try  the  ap- 
plication of  their  experiments  concerning  the 
quality  of  fea  diet,  as  being  falted.  Dr.  Lind 
tells  us  of  fait  water  being  fometimes  drank  in 
great  quantities  with  impunity,  and  even  fcor- 
butic  failors  uling  it  without  any  bad  effeft. 
All  this  may  be  very  true.  Salt  taken  in  this 
manner,  is  powerfully  diluted  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  water;  to  this  aqueous  fluidity,  is 
owing  in  a great  meafure  its  purgative  quali- 
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ties.  Thus,  partly  from  its  bulk,  and  partly 
from  its  acrid  nature,  it  is  quickly  palled  through 
the  intellinal  canal;  by  which  means,  either  fo 
fmall  quantity  is  taken  up  by  the  abforbents, 
or  what  may  enter  the  circulation,  will  be  fo 
much  diluted  with  the  water  taken  with  it, 
that  though  the  fait  may  not  be  capable  of 
allimilation  with  the  animal  fluids,  this  water 
will  ftill  be  the  means  of  its  being  carried  the 
eafier  and  fooner  off^  by  the  various  excretions. 
Thus  it  may  be  taken  with  impunity  as  we  daily 
fee;  but  can  we  apply  the  like  reafoning  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  taken  with  fait  beef  or 
pork.  In  all  accounts  of  the  difeafe  from  thofe 
who  have  been  converfant  with  it  in  our  fliips  of 
war,  till  the  fmall  beer  was  done,  and  the  water 
ferved  in  allowance,  the  Scurvy  has  been  feldom 
known.  After  eating  faked  provifions  of  every 
kind,  or  even  fait  itfelf,  the  thirft  which  is  thereby 
excited,  is  a ftrong  effort  in  nature  to  relieve  the 
body  from  the  noxious  power,  which  is  bell 
done  by  large  draughte  of  water.  Plentiful 

I. 
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dilution  mull,  therefore,  be  of  much  confequencd 
for  the  prevention  of  Scurvy ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  fait  mull  alfo  be  hurtful, 
by  loading  the  blood  with  fomething  foreign 
to  its  nature,  if  it  is  retained  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  body. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and 
others  concerning  the  antifceptic  properties  of 
fea  fait,  appear  to  me  unworthy  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  explaining  any  procefs  within  the 
body ; and  I fhall  reje6l  them  altogether. 

I believe  it  is  flill  a queftion  in  difpute, 
whether  fea  fait  undergoes  any  change  ifi  the 
animal  body;  but  it  would  not  be  an  eafy  matter 
o afcei  tain  it  by  trial.  Some  experiments  of  my 
own  convince  me,  that  falted  provifions,  fuch 
as  are  generally  ufed  in  King’s  Ihips,  beef,  for 
nhance,  feems  to  have  undergone  fame  very 
material  changes  from  the  fait,  before  it  is  taken 
nto  the  body.  This  does  not  depend  upon  the 
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beef  approaching  nearer  to  a ftate  of  putrefac- 
tion; for  great  care  is  taken  that  no  damaged 
provifions  (hall  he  ferved  to  feamen ; but  there  is 
a chemical  attra6lion  between  the  beef  and  fea 
fait.  Indeed  foniething  of  this  kind  mufl  have 
been  expe6led  to  take  place,  otherwife  it  could 
not  be  preferved:  this  is,  what  in  common  lan- 
guage, is  called  taking  on  the  fait-,  for  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  too  long  kept,  the  eleflive  attraftion 
between  them  is  dellroyed,  and  the  meat  putri- 
fies.  My  fttuation  at  prefent,  however,  does 
not  enable  me  to  profecute  my  inquiry  in  the 
manner  I could  wilh;  hut  Ihould  any  chemifl; 
undertake  the  experiment,  I beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend him  to  ufe  that  kind  of  beef  which  has 
been  kept  above  two  years.  It  is  curious  to 
obferve  the  effefls  of  fait  on  meat  preferved  for 
this  length  of  time;  in  fomc  pieces  which  I 
have  examined,  the  whole  bone,  in  particular,  ^ 
feemed  to  have  undergone  alterations,  and  little  | 
more  was  left  than  the  mere  earth  ; from  which 
circumftance,  the  flefhy  partj  alfo,mull  be*ccn- 
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fiderably  changed  in  their  nature.  The  cylin- 
drical bones  are  not  fo  foon  afFe61ed  with  the 
fait  as  thofe  of  a fofter  texture,  fuch  as  the 
breaft  bones  and  ribs.  But  thefe  fa61;s  render  it 
highly  probable,  that  a double  eleftive  attraftion 
takes  place  here,  and,  confequently,  a change  in 
both  fubflances.  If  this  is  the  cafe^  it  is  likely 
there  wasfome  miflakein  Do6lor  Lind’s  recover- 
ing the  marine  fait  pure  from  the  urine  of  fcorbu- 
tics.  He  did  not  make  any  comparifon  between 
the  quantity  taken  in  and  that  recovered;  the 
fluids,  no  doubt,  might  already  be  loaded  with 
fo  much  fait,  as  to  aflimilate  no  more,  and, 
therefore,  it  might  pafs  off  unchanged  by  the 
kidnies.  Doftor  Cullen’s  opinion  perfe6lly 
agrees  with  that  delivered  above.  He  fays, 
“ even  fuppohng  fuch  fait  to  fuffer  no  change  in 
“ the  animal  body,  the  effefts  of  it  may  be  con- 
“ fiderable.”  * This  mull  be  readily  allowed, 

* Firft  Lines.  Vol.  IV. 
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though  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  account  for  its 
operation. 

But  to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  thefc 
provifions  are  hurtful  from  being  falted,  I fhall 
produce  Do6lor  Lind’s  own  words,  which  plainly 

lliow  that  concluhons  he  has  elfewhere  drawn 

* 

are  by  no  means  to  be  trulled,  in  this  part  of  the 
controverfy.  Nothing,  but  the  fake  of  truth, 
could  make  me  thus  impeach  the  accuracy  of 
the  learned  Author. 

There  are  not  wanting,  fays  he,  inftances 
" of  the  good  eflPeft  attending  the  method  of 
“ putting  the  fhip’s  company  in  long  voyages 
“ upon  a very  fliort  allowance  of  falted  meats. 

The  following  is  too  much  to  the  purpofe  to  be 
“ omitted,  as  it  feems  to  demonftrate  the  utility 
of  the  meafure,  by  a comparative  trial,  at  dif- 
" ferent  times  of  its  effeds. 

**  Ih 
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In  a former  war,  the  men  beloning  to  the 

Sheernefs,  bound  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  apprer- 

henhve  of  heknefs  in  fo  long  a voyage, 

**  petitioned  their  captain  not  to  oblige  them 

“ to  take  up  their  fait  provifions,  but  rather  to 

“ permit  them  to  live  on  the  other  parts  of  their 

“ allowance.  Captain  Pallifer  ordered  that  they 

“ fliould  be  ferved  faked  meat  only  once  a week, 

“ viz.  beef  one  week,  and  pork  the  other.  The 

“ confequcnce  was,  that  after  a paflTage  of  five 

**  months  and  a day,  the  Sheernefs  arrived  at  the 

“ Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  having  fo  much 

“ as  one  man  fick  on  board.  As  the  ufe  of  Sut- 

* \ 

‘‘  ton’s  pipes  had  been  then  newly  introduced 
“to  King’s  fliips;  the  captain  was  willing  to 
“ aferibe  part  of  fuch  an  unufual  and  remark- 
“ able  healthfulnefs,  in  fo  long  a run,  to  their 
“ beneficial  elFefts ; but  it  was  foon  difeovered, 
“ by  the  negleft  of  the  carpenter,  the  cock  of  the 
“ pipes  had  been  kept  all  this  while  flhut.  This 
“ ftiip  remained  in  India  fome  months,  where 
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none  of  the  men,  excepting  the  boats  crews, 
“ had  the  liberty  of  going  on  Ihore ; notwith- 
“ (landing  which,  the  crew  continued  to  enjoy 
“ the  i^oft  perfedl  (late  of  health.  They  were, 
” indeed,  well  fupplied  with  frcih  meat. 

"On  leavin^that  country,  knowing  they  were 
" to  (lop  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; and  truiling 
" to  a quick  palTage,  and  to  the  abundance  of 
" refrefhments  to  be  met  there,  they  ate  their 
" full  allowance  of  falted  meats,  during  a palTage 
" of  only  ten  weeks ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
" that  the  air  pipes  were  now  open.  The  eflPe6l 
" of  this  was,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
" Cape,  twenty  of  them  were  afflifted  in  the 
t moft  miferable  manner,  with  fcorbutic  and 
**  other  diforders.  Thefe,  however,  were  fpeedily 
" recovered  on  (Lore  by  the  land  refrefhments. 
" Being  now  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  bene- 
" ficial  eflPe6ls  of  eating  in  thefe  fouthern  lati- 
" tudes  as  little  fait  meat  as  pofTible;  when  at 
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fea,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  in  their  voyage 
“ home  from  the  Cape,  to  refrain  from  their 
too  plentiful  ufe  of  falted  flelh.  And  thus, 
the  Sheernefs  arrived  at  Spithead  w^h  her 
full  compliment  of  1 6o  in  perfe6l  health,  and 
“with  unbroken  conftitutions ; having,  in  this 
“ voyage,  of  fourteen  months  and  fifteen  days, 
buried  but  one  man,  who  died  in  a faliva- 
“ tion.”  * 

This  paragraph  proves  as  plain  as  fa6ls  can 
do,  that  as  a diet  approaches  more  to  a veget- 
able nature,  and  of  that  efpecially  to  the  recent 
flate  the  Scurvy,  will  be  the  more  diflant.  In  ^ 
no  part  of  the  Doflor’s  W orkhas  he  been  able  to 
invalidate  this  quotation.  It  at  once  alfo  does 
away  whatever  he  has  advanced  againft  the  fari- 
naceous part  of  a feaman’s  diet;  for  had  it  been 
as  hard  of  digeftion  as  hei»is  willing  to  mak^s 
believe,  it  could  not  have,  prevented  the  Scurvy 
as  it  mapifeflly  did ; but  the  difeafe  muft  have 

* Lind’*  Effay  on  the  Health  of  Seamen. 
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appeared,  equally  from  its  ufe,  as  from  the 
faitcd  provifions,  if  either  can  produce  it,  by 
debilitating  the  digeftive  organs,  or  depriving 
the  body  of  riourilhment. 

His  experiments  upon  the  blood  in  Scurvy 
are  fometimes  frivolous.  Thefe  experiments 
were  made  at  Haflar  Hofpital,  at  what  flage  of 
the  ScuiTy  we  are  not  informed;  nor  has  he  told 
us  how  long  they  had  been  under  medicine  and 
diet  on  fhore.  The  very  hidden  recoveries  in 
fome  cafes  of  this  complaint,  after  the  ufe  of 
frefh  vegetables,  would  make  us  believe  that  a 
day  or  two  mull  materially  alter  the  Hate  of  the 
human  fluids.  But  if  it  was  true,  as  has  been 
elfewhere  afferted,  that  the  blood  in  fuch  fitua- 
tion  is  prxternaturally  faline^  patients  who  had 
lived  but  a Ihort  time  on  the  hofpital  broths^"* 
which  are  full  of  efculent  vegetables,  if  they  had 
no  others,  mull  have  had  the  ferious  part  of  the 
circulating  mafs  fo  changed  or  diluted,  as  to  pafs 
off  rapidly  by  the  various  excretories,  otherwife 
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naturally  difpofed  to  be  carried  ofF  by  thefe 
emunctories. 

What  he  has,  therefore,  faid  on  the  taflc  of  the 
ferum,  on  which  Dodor  Milmanlays  fo  much 
Ilrefs,  I am  difpofed  to  treat  as  a mi  (lake.  He 
tells  us  that  the  ferum  of  the  blood  drawn  from 
peiTons  in  health,  affeds  the  organs  both  of  fmell 

and  tallc  with  fenfations  not  cafily  to  be  deferibed ; 

* 

whereas  the  blood  taken  from  perfons  in  the 
Scurvy,  gives  the  leaft  perceptible  fenfations  by 
taRing  or  fmelling,  of  any  blood  he  had  exa- 
mined. The  allufion  he  madeufe  of  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was,  certainly,  unworthy  of  his  fubjed. 
Although  it  is  a proverb  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Solomon,  that  there  is  no  taRe  in  the  white  of  an 
egg,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  not  matter  of  fad; 
for  the  albumen  ovi^  is  not  an  infipid  fubRance; 
but  yields,  upon  analyfis,  all  thefe  principles  to  be 
obtained  by  a fimilar  procefs  from  animal  mat- 
ter. It  might  be  afleed,  if  the  ferum  of  the  blood 
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was  infipidin  Scurvy,  how  came  it  to  be  different 
from  the  tafte  of  a healthy  ftate?  But  the  moft 
effential  chara6ter  of  the  ferum  is  fapidity.  It 
confifls  of  water,  in  which  a large  proportion  of 
faline  matter  is  conftantly  diffolved;  it  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  nature  expellsfrom  the  circula- 
, ting  mafs,  thofe  falts  which  are  continually  ela-  • 
borated  and  evolved  by  the  animal  procefs.  It 
is  a well  known  facl  that  the  urine  of  fcorbutics 
is  uncommonly  high  coloured,  and  to  the  tafle 
more  acrid  than  ufual;  this,  no  doubt,  may  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  preceding  quantity  of 
watery  aliment  taken  into  the  body.  I have 
mentioned  thefe  circumftances,  merely  to  fhew, 
that  Doftor  Lind’s  experiments  were  neither 
accurate  nor  decihve ; and,  therefore,  we  are  not 
to  adhere  to  his  conclufions  till  better  fupported. 
But,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  prefent 
inquiry  to  contend  for  the  putrefaflion  of  the 
blood  in  Scurvy,  I fliall  quit  the  difcuffion  of  its 
real  Hate  for  the  prefent. 

M2 
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Let  us  now  fee  on  what  grounds  they  contend 
for  the  produftion  of  Scurvy,  from  the  exciting 
caufes  inducing  a ftate  of  debility,  hy  a diet  hard 
ofdigeflion,  and  not  fufficiently  nourilhing.  To 
fupport  this  opinion,  the  other  parts  of  a fea- 
inan’s  fare,  confifling  principally  of  unfermented 
faiinacea,  are  alfo  faid  to  contribute  their  fhare, 
from  an  indigeflible  nature.  This,  certainly,  is  a 
part  of  diet  not  fo  eafy  of  folution  in  thellomach 
as  might  be  wilhed,  fuch  as  bifeuits,  flour  pud- 
ding without  eggs  or  milk,  and  the  boiled  peale. 
But  the  quotation  from  Do6lon  Lind  concerning 
the  health  of  the  Sheernefs  crew,  when  confined  to 
live  on  this  fpeciesof  lea  diet,  abundantly  proves 
that  the  unfermented  farinacea,  inllead  of  alTift- 
ing  the  other  caufes,  will,  occafionally,  not  only 
retard  the  appearance  of  Scurvy,  but  contribute 
very  much  to  prevent  it.  It  would  be  digreffing 
from  our  main  fubjefl,  to  defend  the  farinacea 
as  hard  of  digeft  ion.  The  lower  clafs  of  people 
in  moft  countries,  live  almofl;  entirely  on  thefe 
fubllancesj  they  are  the  healtliieft  part  of  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  and  among  them,  complaints  of  the  fto- 
mach  are  veiy  rarely  found.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  indigeftiblenefs  of  this  kind  of  food  has 
arifen  more  from  a predilection  to  favourite 
theories,  than  any  reality  of  their  hurtful  ten- 
dency ; particularly  from  preconceiving  that 
fermentation  is  the  principle  agent  in  digeflion. 
But  where  are  the  fymptoms  after  their  ufe,  that 
fhpw  a depraved  digeftionj  fuch  as  ficknefs  at 
ftomach,  want  of  appetite,  and  its  confequences 
emaciation  of  the  body  from  not  being  duly 
nourifhed?  ‘‘  DoCtor  Lind  aflures  us,  that  he  has 
known  melfes,  as  they  are  called,  of  feamen, 
**  who  have  lived  during  a voyage  of  three 
years  on  the  ftiip’s  provifions  for  want  of  mo- 
ney  to  purchafe  better  fare;  efpecially  greens, 
“ and  yet  have  preferved  their  health.”  * Ad- 
mitting, even  their  own  ideas  of  the  difeafe, 
what  are  we  to  learn  from  this  faCl;  ? Here  is  a 
fliip’s  company  living  for  three  years  on  a diet  fo 
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hard  of  digeftion,  and  fupplying  the  body  with 
fo  fmall  a fhare  of  nourifliment,  as  to  produce  a 
difeafe,  at  other  times,  to  ufe  their  own  expref- 
fion,  the  very  effence  of  which  is  weaknefs ; and 
that,  too,  often,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  weeks,  by  a 
a gradual  diminution  the  of  vital  power.  On 
thefe  grounds  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  effefls  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  the  caufcs  were  a6ling ; but  that 
was  not  the  cafe,  they  preferved  their  health, 
after  living  upon  it  for  three  years.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  Do61:or  Lind  did  not  more  minutely 
relate  the  circum-flanccs  of  the  flation  and  fervi- 
ces  of  this  flhp;  the  inflance  of  fuch  Angular 
good  health,  is  a folitary  fa61;  in  the  records  of 
naval  operations.  But  I do  not  think  that  faked 
meat  itfelf,  as  ilTued  in  his  Majeky’s  Navy,  is 
that  indigeflible  diet  it  has  been  defcribed  to  be, 
It  is,  certainly,  cured  in  the  befl  manner  polTible; 
and  if  it  is  properly  correfted  by  a due  propor- 
tion of  frefh  vegetables,  will  never  be  produ6tive 
of  difeafe. 


But 
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But  that  debility  of  the  digeftive  powers, 
fo  flrongly  contended  for  by  Lind  and  Milman, 
is  not  an  elTential  attendant  of  the  difeale  in 
queflion.  The  curious  fa£l  from  Van  Sweten 
is  altogether  trilHing,  “ to  fhew  how  any  indi- 
^'geftible  matter,  fuch  as  old  acrid  cheefe,  irrita- 
“ tating  and  weakening  the  ftomach,  may  be  apt 
“ to  excite  the  complaint.”  Equally  triffling  it 
was  to  fay,  that  a clove  of  garlick,  taken  in  a 
morning,  would  prevent  the  Scurvy.  * Lind, 
himfelf,  in  many  parts  of  his  book,  mentions 
the  foundnefs  of  the  digeftive  organs;  in  one 
part,  after  defcribing  fome  of  its  worft  fymp- 
toms;  he  fays,  " moft,  although  not  all  of  them,  | 
“ even  in  this  ftage,  have  a good  appetite.” 
Ecthius,  one  of  the  oldeft  writers  on  Scurvy, 
has  thefe  words,  “ the  appetite  is  feldom  bad; 

“ on  the  contrary,  they  have  generally  a good 
“ one.”  John  Woodjfall,  the  old  navy  furgeon, 
mentioned  by  Doftor  M‘Bride,  many  of  whofe 
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oLfervationS  wouM  do  credit  to  the  rndfl  refined 
period  of  medical  reafoning,  ufes  the  following 
llrong  language  in  fupport  of  what  I a:rri  now 
attempting  to  prove;  “ The  fignes  of  Scurvy,' 
“ fays  he,  are  many,  as  namely,  a general  lazi- 
nefs,  and  evil  difpofition  of  all  the  faculties 
and  parts  of  the  bodie,  faving  the  Jlomach  and 
“ appetitey  which  is  often  times  greater  than  or- 
“ dinarie,  with  them  for  a long  time.”  The 
writer  of  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage,  who  witnelfed 
fo  much  mortality  from  this  difeafe,  in  the  cele- 
brated voyage  round  the  world,  expreffes  himfelf 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  I lhall  rtot,  therefore,' 
multiply  quotations  on  the  fubjefl,  for  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  the  flomach  would  defire  food 
which  had  already  been  the  caufe  of  difeafe. 

1 1 feems  very  furprifirig  that  none  of  thofe  au- 
thors who  have  built  their  theory  on  debility, 
fliould  have  told  us  that  an  emaciated  Hate  of 
body,  was  one  of  its  fymptoms.'  They,  cer- 
tainly. 
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tainly,  did  not  find  it  any  how  connefled  with 
with  the  difeafe,  otherwife  it  muft  have  been 
mentioned;  and  we  would  readily  conclude 
emaciation  of  body  to  be  a conllant  attendant 
from  the  following  paragraph  of  Doflor  Blane. 
“ Unlefs,  fays  he,  the  powers  of  digeflion  and 
aflimilation  are  remarkably  llrong,  fait  beef 
“ and  bifcuit  which  have  been  long  kept,  do  not 
contain  much  more  nourifliment,  than  faw- 
“ dull  or  the  bark  of  a tree;  and  the  difeafe  in- 
“ duced  by  this  diet  is  Scurvy.”  * What  a 
contradiftion  is  this  to  the  ^Aree  years  health  of 
Doflor  Lind,  which  followed  the  fame  kind  of 
provifions  ? Salted  meat,  ilTued  in  King’s  Ihips, 
is  often  from  three  to  five  years  old ; when  pre- 
pared,  as  it  is  done  at  prefent,  it  may,  certainly, 
be  preferved  found  for  a greater  length  of  time. 
There  are  many  fads  on  record  to  ftiew  that  it 
does  not  lofe  fo  much  of  that  nourilhing  princi- 
ple as  might  be  imagined.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  eating  this  kind  of  food,  I can*affirm. 


• Blane,  p.  513. 
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that  with  occafionally  a few  plantains  or  yams, 
and  now  and  then  a little  fruit ; which  it  can- 
not be  fuppofed  would  add  much  to  the  nou- 
riChment,  I have  lived  m as  per fe 61  health  for 
twelve  months  as  ever  I enjoyed  in  my  life;  and 
was,  if  I right  remember,  more  corpulent  than 
when  I left  England*  The  fame  remark  has 
been  confirmed  by  what  I have  feen  in  every 
perfon  I have  failed  with,  and  I never  obferved, 
in  any  degree,  emaciation  of  the  body  as  a fymp- 
tom  of  Scurvy,  unlefs  preceding  difeafe  in- 
ducing a walling  of  flefh  can  be  called  fuch. 
It  has  been  my  bufinefs  lately  to  make  many 
inquiries  for  this  information  among  my  medi- 
cal acquaintance  in  the  navy;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  confidered  the  walling  of  the  flelliy 
parts,  or  an  abforblion  of  the  fat,  as  fymptoms 
congenial  to  Scurvy.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
corpulent  Hate  of  body,  the  moll  hideous  fea- 
tures of  the  difeafe  are  exprelfed;  fuch  are  the 
bloated  looks  and  countenance,  fwelling  of  the 
legs^  opprelfion  about  the  breall,  deprelTion  of 
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fpirits,  &c.  The  Scurvy  feems  to  riot  in  fucli 
conflitutions  with  peculiar  virulence^  and  makes 
quicker  llrides  to  a fatal  termination.  The  fud- 
den  deaths  in  this  dillemper  which  I have  feen, 
have  been  in  fimilar  cafes,  where  a more  favour- 
able prognofis  might  have  been  formed.  Among 
the  Negroes  1 found  no  figns  of  indigeflion  or 
want  of  nourifliment;  but,  in  oppofition  to  thefe, 

r 

the  diet  was  highly  nutritious,  and  the  invete- 
racy and  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms  feemed 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  corpulency.  Here^ 
notwithllanding,  many  of  thepredirpolirig  caufes 
had  their  full  force,  fuch  as  the  want  of  exercife, 
and  confinement  in  impure  air;  yet  the  powers 
of  digeftion  and  alTimilation  remained  perfefiUy 
healthy.  I will  readily  allow  that  obefity  is 
often  met  with  in  a ftate  of  general  debility,  and 
even  when  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  very  con- 
fiderably  weakened:  but  no  man,  accuftomed 
to  inveftigatefubjeffs  of  Pathology,  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  affert,  that  obefity  can  exift,  where  the 
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diet  is  indigeftible,  and  contains  no  more  nou- 
rifliment  than  fawdujl  or  the  bark  of  a tree. 

In  a fhip  where  I failed,  there  was  a mefs  of 
midfhipmen  who  feldom  gave  themfelves  any 
concern  of  providing  a fea  flock,  fuch  as  tea  and 
fugar,  &c.  but  lived  altogether  on  the  fliip’sfare. 
The  only  inflance,  where  I ever  knew  a mid- 
fliidman  affli£led  with  Scurvy,  was  in  this  mefs; 
he  was  a young  man  remarkably  corpulent,  and 
the  mofl  aftive  for  his  fize  1 have  feen.  The 
fymptoms  were  fpongy  gums,  and  edematous 
fwcllings  of  hislegs,  which  were  cured  by  refrefh- 
ments  in  port  a few  days  after  the  complaint 
made  its  appearance,  the  fhip  having  returned  to 
Spilhead, 

Although  preceding  difeafe  feems  to  predif- 
pofe  the  body  to  Scurvy;  yet  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  and  Do6lor  Lind  gives  us  a flrong  fa6l 
to  fupport  it.  " Perfons  very  much  emaciated 
either  with  the  flux  or  confumption,  are  fel- 
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« dom  or  never  feized  with  the  Scurvy.”  Poft- 
fcript,  p.  508. 

But  to  conclude  my  argument  on  this  head, 
that  the  funftions  of  the  ftomach  are  entire,  is 
to  be  proved  from  principles  eftabliflied  in  Pa- 
thology. It  is  well  known  how  long  fcorbutic 
patients  can  indulge  the  ufe  of  acid  fruits, 
without  any  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  whatever. 
There  is,;'perhaps,  no  difeafe  incident  to  the  hu- 
man body,  where  vegetables  of  this  clafs  can  be 
fo  freely  ufed,  without  tending,  manifely,  to  de- 
bilitate the  tone  of  the  llomach.  , A fmall  quan- 
tity of  lemon  juice,  and  even  too  four  punch, 
have  been  known  to  bring  on  a fit  of  the  atonic 
gout;  perfons  fubjedt  to  difpepfia  are  fure  to 
have  their  complaints  aggravated  by  vegetable 
acids.  It  is  the  fame  in  hylleria  andhypochon- 
driafis,  and  in  every  other  difeafe  where  the 
digeftive  organs  are  fo  immediately  concerned. 
In  thefe  cafes  a degree  of  fermentation,  the  cer- 
tain fign  of  a weak  ftomach,  and  an  imperfe6t 
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digefUori  always  takes  place;  hence,  cardialgia, 
gaftrodyniaj  flatulency,  and  rudations,  &c. 
follow.  Whereas  we  find  no  fuch  effefls  to  be 
the  confequence  of  their  ufe  in  Scurvy;  though 
the  quantity  of  limes  and  lemons  taken  fome- 
times  has  been  almoft  incredible. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I mull  obferve,  that 
a fea  diet  is  not  produftive  of  Scurvy  from  be- 
ing hard  of  digeftion,  or  not  affording  fufficient 
nourifhment;  and  that  in  this  difeafe,  there  are, 
really,  no  fymptoms  of  a weak  ftomach  pre- 
fent. 

But,  let  us  inquire  a little  farther  into  the 
fuppofed  effefts  of  this  depraved  digeftion  and 
nourifliment,  which  are  faid  to  produce  that 
gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  power,  from 
whence  the  fymptoms  of  Scurvy  arife* 

It  ought  to  be  premifed  here,  that  I have  no 
intention  of  offering  any  arguments  againft  the 

debility 
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debility  prefent  in  ScuiYy;  on  the  contrary,  the 
relaxed  tone,  and  diminilhed  cohefion  of  the 
mufcular  fibre  fliall  be  admitted  in  their  fulleft 
extent.  But  I am  well  aware  that  their  is  a 
Hate  of  the  body  to  be  correfted,  independanfc 
of  that  debility  in  the  primary  moving  powers; 
and  which  indications  of  cure,  cannot  be  accom- 
plilhed  by  thofe  means  that  are  found  the  moft 
effeftual  to  rellore  the  tone  and  tenfion  of  muf- 
cular fibres. 

The  caufes  which  predifpofe  the  human  bo- 
dy to  Scurvy,  are,  I readily  allow,  of  a debilita- 
ted nature;  viz.  exceffive  cold,  fatigue,  low  fpi- 
rits,  &c.  and  their  a6tion  on  the  fyllem  are  ele- 
gantly detailed  by  Doaor  Milman.  But  all 
that  can  be  faid  of  their  effeas  is,  that  they 
only  accelerate  the  approach  of  Scurvy,  and  ren- 
der the  body  more  fufceptible  of  thofe  caufes 
which  excite  it.  The  whole  of  them  combined 
are  unequal  to  produce  the  complaint,  a fome- 

thing 
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thing  is  ftill  wanting;  and  it  is/perhaps,  of  little 
importance,  whether  we  confider  that  as  a diet 
of  faked  meat,  or  a deficiency  of  recent  vegetable 
matter-  We  Ihall  be  afterwards  inclined  to  lean 
to  the  latter. 

But  fo  much  has  been  faid  by  different  au- 
thors concerning  thefe  predifpofing  caufes,  that 
we  would  be  apt  to  believe  the  Scurvy  is  never 
known  without  their  concuring  to  produce  it. 
Cold,  whether  from  feafon  or  climate,  we  are 
alTured,  is  not  neceffary  to  excite  the  difeafej  it 
is  found  equally  virulent  in  its  fymptoms  be- 
tween ‘the  tropics  as  in  Greenland.  W e meet 
with  it  in  fhips  during  the  mildeft  dry  weather; 
humidity  is  not,  therefore,  abfolutely  required. 
I can  aver  that  I have  witneffed  its  appearance 
in  numerous  cafes  where  no  predifpofition  of 
the  body  could  be  fufpefted,  and  where  foremafl 
men  of  all  deferiptions  were  fufferers.  I have 
feen  what  is  called  a hardy  fcaman^  who  had 

treated 
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treated  the  raw  fcorbutic  landman  under  his 
affliftion  with  the  moll  fovereign  contempt, 
forced,  a few  days  afterwards,  to  confefs  the  at- 
tack of  the  Scurvy,  when  he  found  it  was  neither 
in  the  power  of  refolution  or  exercife  to  over- 
come the  complaint.  Lord  Rodney’s  fleet,  in 
the  palTage  from  Jamaica  to  New  York,  in  1782, 
affords  a flriking  proof  that  the  Scurvy  will  ap- 
pear in  fhips  when  climate  and  weather  are 
both  favourable  to  health.  Do61;or  Bilane  fays, 
the  whole  fleet  was  more  or  lefs  affli6led  with  it, 
though  they  had  only  been  feven  weeks  and 
three  days  at  fea.  If  there  was  any  predifpofi- 
tion  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
learned  author ; he  only  fays,  that  they  had 
few  refrefhments  in  port  before  they  fiiled,  fo' 
that  the  fea  diet  had  been  the  foie  caule.  * It 
is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  guard 
againft  fuch  conclufions;  partial  obfervations 
might  have  a dangerous  tendency  in  regard  to 

* Biane,  p.  146. 
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the  prevention,  as  making  us  unmindful  of  ad- 
minillering  thofe  falutary  correftors  of  a fea 
diet,  which  we  may  otherwife  employ. 


The  debility  of  Scurvy  is  of  fo  fingular  a na- 
ture,  that  nothing  feems  analogous  to  it : cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  difeafe  is  related  to  it,  by  any 
concourfeof  fymptoms  or  method  of  cure.  Thofe 
medicines  which  invigorate  the 
cafes  of  debility,  have  little  or  no  effefl  here. 
Wine,  the  fovereign  remedy  of  typhous  fevers, 
gives  a momentary  ftimulus,  but  no  permanent 
relief.  It  does  not  retard  the  difeafe;  and  it  is 
not,  even  when  the  mind  is  finking  under  de- 
fpondency,  defired  by  the  fcorbutic  patient. 
But  wine  is  not  only  unable  to  cure  the  difeafe, 
but  is  found  of  very  little  feivice  in  the  preven- 
tion. In  three  in  fiances  where  we  have  feen  it 
general  in  a (hip’s  company,  every  man  had  his 
pint  of  wine  a day,  which  is  the  allowance  when 
the  beer  is  done;  there  are  few  furgeons  that 
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have  had  any  fliare  of  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  diflemper,  but  mufl  have  made  the 
fame  remark.  The  celebrated  Peruvian  Bark, 
given  to  the  utmoft  extent,  has  never  been 
known  to  check  the  progrefs,  or  cure  the 
Scurvy ; its  »well  known  powers  in  recovering 
the  weakened  tone  of  the  flomach  promifed 
. much,  had  the  digeftive  organs  been  fo  much 
deranged  as  has  been  alferted.  As  a general 
tonic,  we  might  have  alfo  hoped  to  find  it  cure 
general  debility ; but  there  is  not  now  a navy 
furgeon  that  ever  thinks  of  employing  it.  The 
fcorbutic  ulcer,  after  the  ufe  of  bark  for  a length 
of  time,  and  in  great  quantities,  has  not  put  on  a 
more  healthy  appearance;  the  thin  difeharge  is 
equally  abundant,  and  the  cloat  of  blood  on  the 
furface  is  regenerated  as  before.  But,  the  moll 
powerful  ftimulant  applications  do  not  alter  the 
condition  of  thefe  fores ; whereas,  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  ufe  of  limes  or 
lemons,  they  have  put  on  a florid  and  healthy 
appearance;  but  it  is  well  known  in  praStice 
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how  rapidly  fome  large  fcorbutic  ulcers  will  heal 
when  the  patient  comes  to  be  well  lupplied  with 
the  acid  fruits  and  frefli  vegetables.  This  defefl 
of  the  wine  and  bark  juh  mentioned,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  clafs  of  tonic  and  flimulant 
medicines,  fuch  as  preparations  of  ftee),  &c.  In 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe  on  board  of  a Ihip,  we 
alfo  find  that  a diet  of  frefli  meat  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  ncceflaiy;  but  that  it  may  be  eifeCtually 
cured  while  in  the  fame  fituation,  by  allowing 
frefli  vegetables,  and  particularly  the  acid  fruits 
to  the  feamen. 

About  the  end  of  May,  1780,  the  Berwick, 
of  74  guns,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the 
fquadron  under  the  command  of  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Commodore  W alfingham,  who 
periflied  in  the  Thunderer,  in  the  memorable 
hurricane  off  Bermuda,  the  Odlober  following. 
On  the  third  week  from  our  leaving  England, 
fome  of  our  men  complained  of  a ftiflhefs  of  the 
knee,  fwelled  gums,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
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Scurvy.  The  beer  had  been  now  done  a week, 
and  the  water  was  ferved  to  the  fhip’s  company, 
a certain  allowance  per  man  a day.  When  we 
arrived  at  Jamaica,  though  we  got  fome  refrefh- 
ments  to  windward,  thirty-five  of  the  crew  were 
tainted  with  Scurvy,  fome  of  them  in  its  worfl 
ftages.  The  palTage  from  the  Lizard  was  not 
more  than  eight  weeks,  and  the  weather  fo  re- 
markably fine,  that  fcarce  a ftiower  of  rain  fell 
while  we  were  at  fea.  The  hofpital  at  Port 
Royal  was  at  this  time  full,  and  could  receive  no 
more  fick;  the  only  alternative  was,  therefore, 
to  cure  them  on  board.  This  was  performed  by 
the  limes,  oranges,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  got  in  exchange  for  their  faked  provifions; 
which  exchange  I fuperintended,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  any  new  rum  from  the 
black  women  who  occafionally  brought  the 
fruits  to  the  fliip.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
other  parts  of  their  diet;  for  during  the  four 
weeks  we  lay  at  Port  Royal,  only  one  meal  of 
freOi  beef  was  ferved  to  the  Ihip’s  company. 
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The  happy  confcquence  of  this  treatment  wa  , 
that  in  ten  days  they  all  returned  to  their  duty 
upon  deck. 

In  the  O6lober  before  this  fliip  went  abroad, 
when  the  grand  fleet  put  into  Torbay,  nine  of 
the  Berwick’s  people  were  tainted  with  Scurvy j 
many  others  at  the  fame  time  in  different  fliips 
of  the  fleet  were  affefiled  in  a fimilar  manner. 
This  had  been  a plentiful  feafon  in  the  cyder 
countries,  and  the  apples  were  fo  cheap,  that  the 
feamcn  procured  them  in  great  abundance  for  a 
trifle.  Our  people  ate  fuch  quantities,  that 
bowel  complaints  became  very  frequent  among 
them;  fo  much  fo,  that  orders  were  given  for  no 
more  fruit  to  be  admitted  on  board.  The  fcor- 
butics,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fhared  fo 
plentifully  of  the  apples,  that  in  a few  days  they 
ivere  perfe£lly  recovered. 

During  the  Baltic  armament,  fometime  in  the 
month  of  Augufl,  Daniel  Carr,  aged  about  thirty- 
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eight,  a ftout  man,  on  board  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam, then  lying  in  Portfmouth  Harbour,  was 
attacked  with  the  Scurvy.  He  had  conceived  a 
great  defire  of  going  on  Ihore  to  the  hofpital,  and 
concealed  his  complaints  till  they  got  to  an  in- 
veterate degree.  At  this  time,  from  the  difficulty 
the  contraftors  found  in  procuring  bullocks  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  confumption  of  fo  large  a fleet  as 
then  lay  at  Spithead,  freffi  beef  was  fcrved  to  the 
feamen  only  twice  a week.  This  man  exprelfed 
to  me  very  emphatically  his  delire  for  freffi  ve- 
getables. The  pains  on  different  parts  of  his 
body  tormented  him  more,  than  moll  fcorbutics 
I have  feen.  As  foon  as  he  grew  warm  in  bed 
they  were  unfupportable,  particularly  in  his  ffiin 
bones,  and  feemed  in  every  refpefil  to  refemble 
the  fyphilitic  pains  of  thefe  bones.  Opiates  had 
the  effeft  of  putting  him  afleep;  but  the  pains 
were  aggravated  by  them,  and  felt  more  fevere 
when  he  awaked.  His  knee  was  contra6led,  the 
flexor  tendons  hard  and  rigid;  large  blotches, 
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livid  and  black  covered  the  under  part  of  the 
thigh ; effulions  of  blood  alfo  appeared  in  a 
livid  circle  round  the  eye.  Inftead,  however,  of 
lending  him  to  the  hofpital,  he  was  kept  on 
board.  The  only  remedy  made  ufe  of,  was  fix 
or  eight  pears  and  apples  twice  a day,  with  two 
glaflTes  of  wine  after  dinner:  both  the  fruit  and 
wine  were  difperfed  to  him  from  my  own  hands. 
By  thefe  means,  on  the  ninth  day  from  the  time 
he  complained,  every  fyrnptom  of  Scurvy  difap- 
peuircd,  though  he  feemedto  be  very  fen fiblydif- 
appointed  by  not  being  fent  on  flioreto  be  cured. 
Several  fhips  lying  at  Spithead  had  fent  men  to 
Hallar  hofpital,  all  of  whom  had  contrafted  the? 
complaint  in  port,  frorh  the  circumflance  of  fup- 
plying  the  fleet  with  fo  fmall  a proportion  of 
frefh  beef.  Thefe  are  a few  of  the  many  inftances 
where  Scurvy  has  been  cured,  without  any  ma- 
terial change  of  diet ; where  no  reftorative  food, 
or  ftimulating  medicines  were  adminiflered,  and 
though  in  a flaip  the  cure  was  not  lefs  hidden  and 
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complete  than  when  the  patient  had  conve- 
niences of  quarters  on  land. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  debilitating  ^ 
effefts  of  the  acid  fruits  in  the  llomach  j but  they 
extend  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
fyflem  in  general.  Their  conftant  attendant  is 
a very  lax  or  purging  ftate  of  the  bowels ; the 
body  becomes  evidently  weaker,  and  lofes  its 
plumpnefs  during  their  ufe;  this  is  fometimes 
carried  to  a great  degree  of  emaciation.  Among 
the  Negroes  it  was  remarkable;  yet  the  cure  of 
Scurvy  went  on  progreffively ; its  more  particu- 
lar fymptoms  foon  difappeared;  and  depriving 
the  conftitution  in  this  manner  of  its  nourifli- 
ment,  does  not  feem  to  retard  or  lelTen  the  an- 
tifcorbutic  elFefl;  of  the  fruit.  Thefe  are  fafts 
too  ftubbora  to  be  overcome,  and  they  confirm,  - 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
Jlate  of  the  body  to  be  correbied,  befide  the  de~ 
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The  learned  phyfician  to  the  fleet,  himfeir, 
affords  us  another  ffriking  proof  iri  fupport  of 
what  I have  juft  faid.  When  the  fleet  arrived 
“ at  Barbadoes,  in  May,  1781,  part  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  had  ferved  as  marines,  were  affefled 
with  the  Scurvy,  and  being  fent  to  the  army 
hofpital,  where,  at  that  time,  no  frefli  animal 
food  was  allowed;  they  recovered  much  faJlcTt 

I 

being  confined  to  vegetable  articles,  than  the 
“ feamen  who  were  fed  upon  frejh  animal  Jeod^ 
“ without  any  frefli  vegetables.”  * 

This  paragraph,  certainly,  fpeaks  as  plain  as 
language  can  do,  and  is  perfeflly  applicable  to 
our  purpofe.  It  fays,  that  ScurVy  was  not  cured 
fo  fall  by  a diet  of  animal  food,  the  moft  nourifli- 
ing  of  all  diets ; as  it  was  by  one  altogether  ve*- 
cretable,  one,  that  is  well  known  to  weaken  the 
body,  and  fubftraft  nourifhment  from  it.  The 
conclufion  that  follows,  is,  therefore,  of  courfe, 

* Blanc,  p.  30  li 
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that  the  whole  do6lrine  of  the  remote  caufes  in- 
ducing Scurvy  Jolelyy  by  a gradual  diminution  of 
the  vital  power,  mull  fall  to  the  ground. 

Had  the  author  of  the  above  quotation  in  his 
meritorious  attendance  of  the  Britilh  fleet  laft 
war,  carried  his  opinions  into  pra6fice,  that  the 
Scurvy  was  rather  owing  to  deficient  nourifh- 
ment  than  any  thing  elfe ; a diet  of  animal  food, 
as  being  the  moft  llrengthening,  was,  certainly, 
more  likely  to  fulfil  his  indications  of  cure,  than 
the  debilitating  citric  acid.  It  was  that  fort  of 
fare  that  was  bell  fuited  to  diftend  the  velTels, 
with  healthy  nutritious  juices,  to  give  the  blood 
a denfer  confiftence,  to  repair  the  wahe  in  the 
fyflem,  and  to  excite  the  primary  moving  pow- 
ers to  ftrong  and  vigorous  contractions. 

The  following  paragraph  of  Dr.  Milman’s, 
demands  particular  attention?  fpeaking  of  the 
fymptoms  of  Scurvy,  he  fays,  “ if  the  circum- 
“ fiances  of  the  remote  caules  varied  in  the 
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flightefl  degree,  the  dimunition  of  the  vital 
power  would  be  modified  by  that  difference  in 
them,  and  the  effe6ls  and  fymptoms  refulting 
“ from  it,  would  not  be  thofe  of  the  Scurvy, 
but  of  another  difeafe,  though  related  to  it  in 
many  particulars/’  This  he  illuffrates  by  the 
following  remark.  ‘Mn  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alps,  which  are  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow,  where  cold  concurred  with  a fcarcity  of 
piovifions,  a Scurvy  w£\s  produced;  but  during 
“ a fimilar  famine  in  the  mild  climate  of  Naples, 
“ petechial  fevers,  and  dry  gangrenes  were  the 
“ chief  difeafes.”  * But  there  are  two  ways  of 
applying  this  fa6t,  and  let  us  firft  try  it  by  the 
following  method.  Let  the  ffandard  of  health 
be  fixed  at  a given  number,  at  40  for  inftance. 
7\.ll  debilitating  powers  applied  to  the  body,  will 
have  their  degree  of  a6lion  in  this  fcale,  and 
cacli  will  produce  its  difeafe.  One  power,  as 
famine  in  the  mild  climate  of  Naples,  will  re- 
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duce  the  body  to  30,  which  we  (hall  call  petechial 
fever;  but  the  fame  debilitating  power  joined  to 
another,  as  famine  with  cold,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Alps,  will  bring  it  to  28,  which  may- 
be called  Scurvy.  If  this  explanation  can  be 
admitted,  it  is,  no  doubt,  accounting  for  the 
operation  of  noxious  powers  in  the  human  body- 
in  a very  fimple manner  indeed;  but  we  can  ad- 
mit no  fuch  application  and  reafoning  on  the 
fa6l;  for  we  find  no  flimulating  and  reftorative 
properties  in  the  citric  acid,  equal  to  excite  the 
body  fo  fuddenly  from  a Hate  of  debility  that  is 
12  degrees  below  the  ftandard  of  health.  We 
would,  therefore,  account  for  the  fa6f  in  a very- 
different  manner.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alps,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
the  rigorous  feafon  had  deftroyed  all  vegetation, 
and  among  the  reft  the  oleraceous herbs;  fo  that 
the  Scun^y  was  the  confequence  of  the  famine,: 
but  in  the  lower  fituation,  and  warmer  climate  of 
Naples,  putrid  fevers  were  the  confequence:  the 
weak  nourifhment  had  predifpofed  the  body  to 
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receive  the  contagion  of  Typhus;  but  the  pro- 
duce of  frefh  vegetation  had  effe6lually  fecured 
it  from  Scurvy,  which  would  have  alfd  favedthe 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  had  they  poffelTed  it. 
We  arc  acquainted  with  no  modification  of  the 
remote  caufes  that  influences  the  operation  of  a 
fea  diet.  From  the  moll  northern  latitude  of 
the  artic  circle  that  has  been  navigated,  to  the 
equator,  its  eCfe61s  have  been  conflant  and  uni- 
form in  producing  one  difeafe.  We,  ourfelves, 
have  witnellcd  the  appearance  of  Scurvy,  in  the 
fame  (hip’s  company,  from  the  northward  of 
Shetland  to  within  the  Tropics,  and  in  many  of 
the  intervening  latitudes,  and  can  allow  no 
other  modification  of  the  remote  caufes,  but 
what  arifes  from  the  deficiency  of  frefh  vegetable 
matter.  The  effe6ls  of  fea  diet  are  not  even  al- 
tered by  the  concurring  a6lion  of  humidity,  fa- 
tigue,  preceding  illnefs,  fedative  paflfions,  &c. 
though  thefc  will  occafionally  accelerate  the 
approach  of  fcorbutic  fymptoms. 
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Doftor  Lind  mull  have  found  the  approved 
method  of  cure,  to  accord  very  little  with  his 
notions  concerning  the  produflionof  thedileafe, 
and  the  proximate  caufe  which  he  affigned;  he 
fays  little  about  it  to  the  purpofe.  Doftor 
Milman,  however,  who  is  always  ready  to  extend 
Lind’s  ideas  of  the  fubjeft,  is,  evidently,  bialfed 
by  his  theory,  and  is  extremely  inconfillent  in 
reconciling  the  practice  with  the  reafoning  he 
has  adopted.  I flatly  deny  that  the  lemon  juice 
is  rendered  moft  efficacious  by  diluting  it  with 
warm  water  or  gruel  j its  bell  form  is  to  let  the 
patient  fuck  it  from  the  fruit.  The  elFefts  of 
the  citric  acid  we  are  informed  were  fudorjfic  and 
diuretic.  Is  it  not  as  much  a folecifm  in  lan- 
guage to  fpeak  of  an  evacuant  reftorative,  as  to 
fpeak  of  an  evacuant  antifceptic?  * What 
have  fudorifics  to  do  with  fupplyipg  nouriffi- 
ment,  in  a difeafe  that  has  been  caufed  by  a diet 
affording  none  ? As  the  cure  proceeds,  the  fki;i 
no  doubt,  becomes  foft  and  relaxed.  But  if  lemon 
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juice  could  be  fuppofed  to  communicate  a flimulus 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  a6l  as  a fudorific, 
is  it  a rational  method,  to  cure  a difeafe,  in  which 
the  body  is  exhaufted  by  indigeflible  diet?  Cer- 
tainly, not.  The  diuretic  elFefl;  of  the  juice  is 
alfo  to  be  aferibed  to  the  watery  principle  with 

i 

which  it  abounds ; for  there  is  feldom  any  prae- 
ternatural  accumulation  of  water  in  the  body : 
it  could  not,  therefore,  be  owing  to  any  increafed 
tone  and  contra6lility,  imparted  by  it  to  the  abfor- 
bents,  the  renal  artery,  or  the  general  circulating 
fyllem  of  velfels.  The  Peruvian  Bark  is  coldly 
faid,  to  **  be  fpoken  of  by  fome  authors  as  being 
of  remarkable  ufe  in  fome  cafes  of  Scurvy.”  * 
We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  it;  Doc- 
tor Lind’s  was  much  the  fame ; but  could  the 
learned  Do6lor  Milman,  pafs  fo  quickly  over  the 
medicine  which  has  been  fo  defervedly  extolled 
for  its  tonic  powers  without  afking  himfelf,  why 
does  not  every  writer  on  Scurvy  bear  teflimony 
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* » 
of  its  efficacy?  A flu  redly  it  may  be  atifw-ered, 

becaufe  it  does  no  good  there;  fomething  more 

than  tone  is  to  be  firft  reflored  to  the  body. 

With  refpe£l  to  what  Do6tor  Lind  fays  of  th« 
people  whom  he  debared  of  eating  green  veget- 
ables, fruits  or  roots;  he  only  draws  a negative 
concluflon,  “ they  in  general  grew  better.''  He 
did  not  fay  any  of  them  were  cured.  When  he 
endeavoured  to  difeover  the  comparative  efFe6ts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  he  did  not  obferve  any 
fuperior  antifcorbutic  virtue  in  the  efculent  arti- 
cles he  mentions,  above  the  hofpital  broths  with 
beef  and  greensi  This  only  'fhews  that  the 
broth,  with  the  vegetables  ufually  boiled  in  it, 
was  equal  to  creffes,  &c.  but  he  does  not  deny 
the  fuperior  efficacy  of  the  fruit  which  polTeffes 
the  citric  acid.  He  agrees^o  this  elfewhere,  and 
confirms  by  his  teflimony  what  every  pra6H- 
tioner  has  done,  fince  the  lemon  was  firft  taken 
to  advantage,  near  two  hundred  years  ago* 
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I am  willing  to  allow  as  much  credit  Ss  ought 
to  be  given  to  thofe  cafes  of  Scurvy,  that  wel'6 
cured"  or  relieved  by  whatever  raifed  the  fpirits  of 
the  patient,  fuch  as  good  news,  &c.  but  I mufl 
Confefs,  fome  of  thefe  relations  appear  to  me 
inuch  exaggerated.  What  I particularly  allude 
to,  is  Vander  Mye’s  narration  of  thefiege  of  Bre« 
da,  and  that  of  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Ives* 
in  the  Mediten-anean  fleet.  Ho\v  a difeafe,  at- 
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tended  by  h train  of  fuch  lingular  fymptoms,  ac- 
quired in  the  manner  that  Scurvy  ufually  is, 
lliould,  all  at  once,  be  cured  by  any  exciting 
paffion  of  the  mind,  feems,  indeed,  wonderful. 
But,  admitting,  for  a moment,  that  the  diet 
which  induced  the  difeafe  at  Breda,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  afled  folely  by  exhauUing 
the  body,  and  weakening  the  nervous  energy; 
would  it  not  be  multiplying  incredibilities  to  af^ 
fert,  that  belief  in  a dofe  of  a wonder-Vrorlcing 
balfam,  or  the  joy  of  conquering  an  enemy, 
could  make  up,  in  fo  fliort  a time,  for  a long 
deficiency  of  nourilhing  food?  It  would  look 

like 
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like  reviving  an  age  of  miracles,  to  fay,  that  the 
bloated  face  alTumed  its  niddy  hue,  the  con- 
tra6led  hams  became  flraight,  and  their  hardentfcj 
mufcles  recovered  their  mobility  in  proportion 
to  the  glad  tidings.  Do6lor  Lind,  in  hi^  Note, 
after  relating  the  cafes  at  Breda,  did  well  to  afk, 
whether  or  notthefpeedy  recovery  of  the  patients 
might  not  be  owing  to  the  decotfion  of  green 
herbs  beginning  to  fprout  up,  at  the  time  the 
Prince  of  Orange  fent  the  three  phials  to  their 
relief ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unwilling  to 
allow  any  eife£l  to  five  fervings  ol  broth  and 
greens  to  the  crew  of  the  Dragon,  in  the  Bay  of 

Hieres,  before  the  engagement. 

/ 

I have  no  doubt  but  the  buoying  up  the 
hopes  of  the  patient, do  conflantly  deprelfed  in 
Scurvy,  may  go  a great  way  in  aififiing  the 
means  of  relief;  but  if  we  expecl  more  it  will  in- 
troduce a carelefs  practice,  and  muy  do  iiaiin. 

I 
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Our  argumcufs,  therefore,  againft  thedoClrine 
of  debility,  enable  us  to  draw  the  following  ge- 
neral conclufions 

I.  That  a Teaman’s  diet,  as  confiding  of  falted 
meats,  &c.  does  not  produce  Scurvy,  by  weaken- 
ing the  digellive  organs  from  its  indigellible  na- 
ture; and  thereby  abllrading  nourilhment  from 
the  bodyr 

II.  'I’hat  the  debility  which  accompanies 
Scurvy  cannot  be  cured  by  thole  means,  which 
are  found,  in  other  cafes,  to  be  the  molt  effe6lual 
in  reftoring  the  tone,  tenfion,  and  contia6lility 
of  the  weakened  mufcular  fibre.  And 

/ ' 
t 

Ladly,  That  the  proximate  caufe  of  Scurvy, 

» 

is  Hill  to  be  fought  for,  from  fome  peculiar  date 
of  the  blood. 

Notwithflanding  the  many  difficulties  which 
oppofe  every  theory  of  Scurvy  hitherto  offered. 
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I am  very  unwilling  to  lit  down  conte»ted  with 
our  prefent  knowledge  of  the  difeafe.  What  we 
now  know,  may,  to  fome  appear  fufficient  for  the 
purpofes  of  curing  it;  but  I mull  confefs,  I am 
not  fo  fully  fatisfied.  The  farther  our  inquiries 
and  obfervations  go,  we  lhall  be  the  more  certain 
in  prefcribing  means  of  prevention : but  by  per- 
fevering  induflry  in  collefling  fa6ls,  we  may 
probably  gain  from  the  affiftance  of  medicine, 
what  is  now  only  to  be  found  from  recent  veget- 
able matter;  and  frelh  vegetables,  it  is  well  known* 
are  difficult  to  be  procured,  where  the  difeafe  is 
moll  fatal^  viz.  in  ffiips  at  fea. 

The  only  change  in  the  Hate  of  the  blood  that 
is  properly  authenticated  by  writers  on  Scurvy, 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  colour.  At  a time 
when  1 had  no  intention  of  being  an  author  on 

the  fubjecl,  the  dark,  if  not  black  colour  of  the 
blood  always  llruck  me.  In  page  36  of  the 
firft  edition  of  my  Obfervations  is  to  be  found 
the  following  Note;— « The  blood  that  flowed 
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from  tliefehemorrhagies  was  always  of  a darker 
coleur  than  natural.”  I have  made  it  my  bu- 
finefs  to  alk  fome  of  the  moll  intelligent  navy 
furgeons,  if  they  had  ever  obferved  the  colour  of 
the  blood  changed.  The  remark  I find  is  gene- 
ral; Do6lor  Lind,  in  his  Poflfcript,  where  he 
defcribes  the  biood  as  he  took  it  from  different 
patients,  mentions  only  one,  where  it  was  of  a 
ruddy  colour;  this  patient  he  faid  was  feverifh 
likewifc.  But  be  was  particularly  attentive 
only  to  the  coagulation;  and,  probably,  ibefe 
patients  had  all  taken  frefli  vegetables  before  he 
bled  them.  • From  what  we  havefeen  of  a fcor- 
butic  ulcer,  in  twelve  hours  after  the  ufe  of  le- 
mons, I am  apt  to  believe  that  this  ruddy  colour 
is  very  quickly  reftored  to  the  blood.  But  Lind, 
in  narrating  the  fymptoms,  allows  the  change  of 
colour  fully.  “ When  we  examine,  fays  he, 
narrowly,  the  lips  or  corners  of  the  eye,  where 
^ “ the  blood  velfels  are  mod  expo  fed,  they  appear 

of  a grcenifti  tinge. Now  this  is  remarked 

/K  i)|inong  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  fit  ft  ftage  of 

^ I 
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Scurvy.  He  adds,  a little  below,  **  the  colour  of 

the'  face  becomes  afterwards  more  dafkilh  or 

livid,  and  the  gums  have  an  unufual  livid  ap- 

“ pearance.”  He  admits  the  faff  in  its  moft 

cxtenfive  meanincr  in  other  llages  of  the  difeafe. 

The  change  is,  certainly,  expreffed  in  the  moft 

lively  manner,  on  the  cheeks  and  lips,  where  the 

ruby  colour  difappears,  not  to  mention  the  black 

fpots  over  the  body,  die  black  cloat  on  the  fur- 

face  of  th®  ulcers,  and  the  pieces  which  occa- 

fionally  fall  from  the  gums.  Other  authors, 

are  ftrenuous  in  giving  their  teftirnony  to  the 

fame  change  of  colour:  Doflor  Grainger,  in  his 

letter  to  Lind,  fays,  it  is  of  a livid  colour.  The 

following  account  is  given  in  Do61;or  Lind’s 

Book  from  Lord  Anfon’s  Surgeons.  “ In  the 

» 

beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  blood,  as  it  flowed 
“ out  of  the  otifice  of  the  wound,  might  be  feen 
to  run  in  different  fhades  of  light  and  dark 
“ ftreaks.  When  the  difeafe  increafed,  it  ran 
**  thin,  and  feemingly  very  black;  and  after 
“ ftanding  fome  time  in  the  porringer,  turned 

thick. 
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“thick,  of  a dark  muddy  colour*  In  the  third 
degree  of  the  difeafe  it  came  out  as  black  as 
“ ink.  In  diflefted  bodies,  the  blood  in  the 
“ veins  was  fo  entirely  broken^  that  by  cutting 
“ any  confiderable  branch,  you  might  empty  the 
“ part  to  which  it  belonged,  of  its  black  and  yel- 
low  liquor;  and  when  found  extravafated  it 
“ was  all  of  the  fame  kind.  Laftly,  hemorrha- 
gies  were  frequent,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
“ calamity,  the  fluid  had  the  fame  appearance  as 
“ to  colour  and  conlitlence,  whether  it  was  dif- 
“ charged  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  ftomach,  intef- 
“ tine,  or  any  other  part." 

Rouppe,  De  morbis  Navigantium,  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  colour  of  the  blood. 
In  the  firfl  ftage  the  blood  as  it  flowed  from 
the  veins,  was  thick  and  black;  and  after 
ftanding,  feparated  into  a yellow  water  or  fe- 
**  rum,  and  a grumous  mafs.  In  the  fecond 
“ ftage,  the  blood  was  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
condition,  with  this  difference,  that  it  flowed 
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” With  greater  difficulty  from  the  veins,  and  was 
” of  a darker  colour.  Some  drops  of  it  received 
upon  clean  linen  did  immediately  coagulate. 
This  blood,  after  (landing  Come  hours,  depofi- 
ted  a thick  muddy  fediment,  and  the  ferum 
“ became  reddiffi.  In  the  laft  (lage,  the  blood 
was  quite  black,  and  became  for  the  moft  part, 
foon  covered  over  with  a thin  greeniffi  pellicle, 
“ which  was  eafily  removed ; the  grumous  mafs 
“ was  not  fo  (Irongly  coagulated  as  in  the  former 
**  (lages.  There  was,  however,  always  a diftincl 
(eparation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood.”  Rouppe, 
Se6l.  2.  Cap.  2. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  author 
mentions  the  coagulation  of  the  blood:  there- 
fhre,  in  confirming  the  preceding  quotations,  he 
cannot  be  accufed  of  favouring  the  putridity  of 
the  vital  fluid.  W e have  thus  fatisfied  the  mod 
fcrupulous  inquirer,  from  the  concurring  tefti- 
mony  of  the  moft  refpedbable  authors,  as  well  as 
our  own  obfervations  that  the  florid  healthy  co- 
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lour  of  the  hlood,  is  changed  in  Scurvy,  to  livid, 
darkifli,  and  even  a black  fhade. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philofo- 
phers  concerning  that  principle  which  gives  the 
red  colour  to  the  vital  fluid.  It  is  a general  re- 
mark  among  phifiologifls,  that  the  venous  blood 
is  always  of  a darker  colour  than  that  of  the  ar- 
teries«  The  florid  colour  feems,  therefore,  to 
be  gradurllly  changed  and  expended  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation  from  the  heart  to  the  extreme  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  body.  It  is  alfo  found 
again  reflored  in  the  paffageof  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  by  the  aflion  of  fomething  which  it 
^ receives  from  the  atmofphere  during  refpira- 
tion. 

Much  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  this  fub- 
jedlfrom  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edmund  Good- 
wyn,  firfl  publilhed  in  his  Inaugural  DifTfertation 
at  Edinburgh,  and  fince  that  time  in  Englifli, 
under  the  title  of  The  Connexim  of  Life  with 

Refpiralion. 
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B-ifpiraiion.  From  the  accuracy  and  addrefs 
with  which  thefe  experiments  were  conducted 
by  this  ingenious  young  phyfician,  much,  it  is 
well  known,  can  be  trufted  to  them.  Do6lor 
Goodwyn’s  trials  fully  confirmed  the  opinion, 
that  the  blood  received  its  more  florid  colour 
during  the  a6tion  of  refpiration;  and  this  he 
afcribed  to  the  chemical  effeft  of  the  pute  part 
of  the  atmofpheric  aijr,  commonly  called  dephlp-  * 
gifticated  air. 

But  fome  collateral  experiments  in  Do6lor 
Goodwyn’s  Work,  juftify  the  conclufion,  that 
vital  air,  in  other  fituations  will  change  the  dark 
complexion  of  the  blood  to  a florid  colour. 

He  fays,  but  it  has  been  often  alTerted,  that 
that  black  blood  frefh  drawn,  and  expofed  to  ^ 
“ dephlogifticated  air,  becomes  florid. 


To  afcertain  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  I in- 
inclol'ed  a quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  in  a 
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glafs  receiver  inverted  in  quickfilver,  and  in-^ 
troduced  into  it  four  ounces  of  blood  frefb 
drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a fheep : the 
blood  became  inftantly  very  florid,  and  the 
quickfilver  feemed  to  afcejid  a little  in  the  re- 
cciver.  To  afcertain  this  latter  circumftance 
“ I repeated  the  experiment  three  or  four  times? 
“ the  change  of  colour  was  always  very  fudden, 
and  after  feveral  minutes,  the  quickfilver 
afcended  two  or  three  lines.  It  is,  evident, 
**  then,  that  dephlogifticated  air  changes  the  co- 
**  lour  of  black  blood,  and  a fmall  portion  of  the 
air  difappears  in  the  procefs;  but  as  the 
“ changes  in  thefe  experiments  arc  fimilar  to 
**  thofe  in  refpiration,  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
dephlogiflicatcd  air  produces  the  florid  colour 
in  both  examples.”  Page  62. 

I 

Thefe  experiments  render  it  highly  probable 
that  the  black  colour  of  the  blood  in  Scurvy  is 
owing  to  the  abflra6lion  of  this  principle  by  th« 
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remote  caufes;  and  we  fhall  ftrengthen  the 
' opinion  ftill  more,  by  ftiewing  that  vital  air  is  a 
component  principle  of  frelh  vegetables,  but  1 
particularly  of  thefe  that  are  found  moft  effec- 
tual for  the  cure  of  tliis  difeafe. 

It  is,  I believe,  a fa61:  now  fully  eftablifhed, 
that  Scurvy  is  never  found,  where  there  is  a due 
fupply  of  frelh  efculent  vegetables.  The  cafes 
on  record  to  the  contrary  are  few;  and  there  is 
not  an  in  fiance  where  the  prevention  and  cure 
Could  not  be  fully  accomplifhed  by  the  acid 
fruits;  at  leaft  as  far  as  human  knowledge  ex- 
tends in  preventing  and  curing  difeafes.  The 
invefligation  of  this  principle,  we  hope,  there- 
fore, will  throw  very  confiderable  light  on  the 
lilbjetT;  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  Scurvy.* 

Doctor 


* The  principal  objeftion*  againft  thl|  opinion,  are  the  Scurvies 
which  happened  in  HampQiirc  and  Wincheftcr  Prifon  in  1759.  But 
to  do  away  the  fi-rft,  Do£tor  Lind,  himfelf,  adds,  The  account  here 
**  given,  does  not  detract  from  the  antifcorbutic  qualities  of  green 
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Do6lor  Lind  feeking  for  this  principle  in  ve- 
getables, plainly  difcovers  how  much  his  ideas 
were  fettered  by  his  favourite  doftiine  of  de- 
ficient nourillimerit,  and  the  debility  of  the  di- 
geRive  organs,  which  in  this  inquiry  has  be- 
trayed him  into  many  errors:  He  fays,  “ re- 

“ cent  vegetables,  freRi  plants  and  fruits,  are  of  a 
“ more  tender  texture  then  animals ; and  their 
“ parts  being  more  eafily  feparable,  they  yield 
“ more  readily  to  the  dividing  powers  of  our  or- 
“ gans.”  Speaking  of  the  antifcorbutic  herbs, 
he  adds,  “ thefe  herbs  not  only  Rrengthen  the 
“ tone  of  the  Romach,  and  invigorate  the  organs 
“ of  digeRion,  but  rcRore  the  fupprefled  excrc- 
“ tions,  promote  a copious  flow  of  urine,  and 
“ increafe  every  fecretion  of  the  body,  which  is 

“ vegetables,  as  it  is' probable,  tliat  without  their  affiRance,  few  of 
thofc  patients  would  have  recovered.” — Page  274.  And  to  remove 

the  objeftion  at  Wincheftcr,  among  the  French  prifoners;  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  furgeon,  tells  us,  that  they  were  allowed  greens  all  the  preeeding 
fummer  in  place  of  peas,  till  within  two  months  of  the  time  that  thefe 
{coi  butic  complaints  became  fo  general.  Lind,  p.  277. 
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*'  the  mofl  ejfential  quality  of  an  antifcorbutic 
“ compofition.  That  they  flrengthen  the  powers 
of  digeftion,  appears  not  only  from  the  quick 
“ increafe  of  appetite  occafioned  by  them,  but 
“ from  the  breakings  of  wind,  which  follow 
*'  each  dofe.”  * What  I have  before  faid  on 
the  debilitating  effefts  of  vegetables  upon  the 
ftomach  might  feem  to  anticipate  any  remark 
here.  How  the  eflential  quality  of  an  antifcor- 
butic compofition,  is  to  be  determined  by  its 
promoting  and  increafing  the  fecretions,  I am  at 
a lofs  to  underftand,  unlefs  foraething  noxious 
is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body.  To  fill  the 
veffels  for  the  purpofe  of  emptying  them  is  an 
abfurdity  in  meaning  and  terms.  But  the  doc- 
trine is  utterly  inadmiffible,  that  plants  and 
fruits  are  more  tender,  and  eafier  to  be  divided 
by  the  organs  of  digellion  than  animals.  The 
venerable  author  of  the  above  quotation  in  his 
praftice,  mull  have  often  dilTuaded  his  dyfpep- 

* Lind.  Part  II. 
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tic  patients  from  indulging  the  ufe  of  vegetable 
diet;  at  leaft  not  without  certain  reflriiSiions. 
I knew  a lady  fo  miferably  afflidled  with  thefe 
painful  affedlions  of  the  flomach,  that  Ihe  was 
often  under  the  necellity  of  giving  up  every 
kind  of  vegetable  food  j even  the  bell  fermented 
bread  became  uneafy;  (b  much  lb,  that  fome- 
times  her  diet  has  been  for  weeks  folcly  of  an 
animal  nature.  I faw  her  once  under  thefe 
circumllances,  when  Ihe  had  many  fymptoms  of 
the  Scurvy,  fuch  as  fpongy  gums,  livid  fpots  on 
her  arms  and  legs.  See.  At  this  time  llie  loft 
one  or  two  of  her  teeth;  but  the  indigeftion 
wore  off,  and  Ihe  ate  pot  herbs  for  fom'e  time 
without  any  inconvenience.  Nothing  is  more 
generally  agreed  among  phyficians,  than,  that 
medicines,  ftimulant  and  tonic,  with  a corre- 
fponding  diet,  fuch  as  a large  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food,  with  the  ftronger  wines,  Madeira  and 
Sherry,  are  the  beft  reftorers  of  depraved  di- 
geftion.  We  are,  therefore,  to  rejetl  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  Doctor  Lind  explains  the  antifcor- 
feutic  quality  of  recent  vegetables. 

The  fuperior  efficacy  of  the  acid  fruit  in  the 
cure  of  Scurvy  is  fo  well  afcertained,  that  it 
might  feem  fuperfluous  to  add  any  frelh  remark 
to  what  is  fo  fully  admitted.  Thefe  articles  are 
certainly  more  beneficial  as  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  the  citric  acid,  which,  is  that  abounding 
in  the  lime,  lemon,  8(.c.  Our  fummer  fruit  in 
this  country,  fueh  as  the  apple  and  goofe- 
beny,  lofe  their  acidity  as  they  come  to  ma- 
turity; fo  that  in  their  immature  ftate  they  pof- 
fefs  moll  of  that  principle  valued  in  the  cure  of 
Scurvy.  In  all  cales  of  Scuny  which  I have 
attended,  I have  remarked,  the  longings  and 
defires  of  the  patient  for  acids;  which,  alfo, 
have  been  mentioried  by  fome  of  the  earlieft 
writers  on  the  difeafe,  and  more  or  lefs  bv  ^thers 
fince  that  time.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in- 
llinfts  in  nature  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
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Having  repeatedly  obferved  the  fcorbutic  flaves 
throw  away  the  ripe  guavas,  while  they  devoured 
the  green  ones  with  much  eariieftn&fs,  I refolved 
to  try  if  there  were  any  difference  to  be  remarked 
in  their  eflPe6ts.  For  this  purpofe  I fele6led 
nine  blacks,  affe61:ed  in  nearly  a fimilar  degree 
with  Scurvy.  To  three  of  thefe,  I gave  limes, 
to  three,  green  guavas,  and  to  three,  ripe  guavas. 
They  were  kept  under  the  half  deck,  and  ferved 
by  myfelf  twice  or  thrice  a day.  They  lived 
in  this  manner  for  a week,  which  was  about  the 
time  we  left  the  coafl  of  Africa;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  three  Negroes  reflrifted  to 
the  ripe  guavas  continued  in  much  the  fame 
fituation,  while  the  others  were  almofl  well, 

After  the  long  cruize  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy’s 
fleet,  in  the  fummer  of  1779,  in  the  channel,  a 
few  of  the  raw  failors  in  the 'Berwick  were 
tainted  with  Scurvy.  It  was  not,  at  that  time, 
thought  neceffary  to  fend  them  to  Haflar  Hofr 
pital;  but  they  were  permitted  to  go  on  fliore 

to 
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to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  for  the  benefit  of  air,  exer- 
cife,  and  what  fruit  they  could  pick  in  the 
woods,  under  the  care  of  an  old  feaman,  cal- 
led Robert  Wood,  who  pretended  to  great 
knowledge  of  antifcorbutic  herbs ; it  was,  how- 
ever, obferved,  what  he  pointed  out  for  their 
ufe,  were  the  berriCjS  and  herbs  pofiTeffing  the 
acid  quality,  which  he  diflinguillied  by  tailing.* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  difcufs  this  fubjefil  as 
briefly  as  poffible,  we  lliall  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  the  citric  acid,  as  abounding 
in  the  lemon,  for  an  example  of  the  whole. 

I 

Every  fubllance  in  nature  which  poffefles 
that  quality  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term 
acid,  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  the  aci- 
difying principle,  and  a bafe  peculiar  to  it- 
felf.  This  conllitutes  the  difference  of  acids; 
each  has  its  own  radical  j but  what  communi- 

* la  relating  thefe  fafts,  I beg  leave  to  beonderftood,  as  having  no 
intention  to  fuppoit  the  doftrinc  of  a ^ » nedkatrix  Natunx. 
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cates  acidity  to  the  whole  is  vital  air,  or  the 
dephlogiflicated  air  of  Do£lor  Priellly.  This 
fa£l  is  now  To  fully  explained  from  the  expe- 
riments of  modern:  chemifts,  that  no  room  is 
left  to  fufpeft  its  certainty;  it  would  there- 
fore, only  lead  to  a fruitlefs  prolixity  to  repeat 
the  authorities  which  fupport  it. 

Since,  then,  it  is  agreed  that  vital  air,  or 
what  is  more  properly  called  oxy'genCy  is  a com- 
ponent principle  of  the  acid  fruits,  we  have  -• 
2 rcafon  to  conclude,  that  this  is  the  quality  which, 
they  ‘reflore  to  the  human  body  in  Scuivy. 
We  have  proved  that  the  blood  in  this  difeafe  is 
altered  in  colour  from  its  natural  ftate;  that  in- 
head  of  a florid,  it  is  changed  to  livid  and  black  j 
and  we  have  found  from  DoTfor  Goodwyn’s 
experiments,  that  vital  air  is  the  principle  in  na- 
ture which  reftores  the  florid  colour  to  the  vital 
fluid;  from  which  the  conclufion  is  obvious, 
that  the  effeH  of  the  citric  acid  is  owing  to  this 
quality.  The  proximate  caufe  of  Scurvy  is, 
therefore,  nothing  elfe  but  a fomething  abftrac- 
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ted  from  the  body,  by  the  remote  caufes ; and 
from  what  has  been  juft  delivered,  we  pro- 
nounce that  to  be  vital  air. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  the  citric  acid  is 
decompofed  by  the  organs  of  digeftion  and 
affimilation,  after  which  the  oxygenous  prin- 
ciple is  by  chemical  attra6lion  blended  with  the 
circulating  mafs;  but  what  other  changes  it 
may  undei'go  there,  befides  giving  the  blood  a 
florid  colour,  we  are  not  bound  to  explain. 


The  firft  change  which  I have  remarked  in 
fcorbutic  cafes,  after  the  ufe  of  lemon  juice, 
is  the  hidden  alteration  of  the  ulcers.  The 
livid  complexion  of  the  fore  itfelf,  with  the 
black  cloat  of  blood  on  their  furface,  dif- 
appears,  oftentimes  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours.  The  ulcer  becomes  florid,  the  cloat  of 
blood  is  not  regenerated,  and  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  pus  than  is  ufually  found  in  other  fores 
of  equal  fize,  is  the  confequence.  The  patient 
in  the  inveterate  ftage  of  the  difeafe  feems  to 
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gather  flrength  even  from  the  fight  of  the  fruit  3 
the  fpirits  are  exhilirated,  h)^  the  taile  itfelf,  and 
the  juice  is  fvvallowed,  with  emotions  of  the 
moft  voluptuous  luxury.  The  gums  are  gra- 
dually hardened,  and  the  teeth  fixed  in  their 
fockets.  The  dull  eye  and  bloated  looks  in  a 
few  days,  put  on  the  clear  healthy  complexion, 
which  alfo  extends  to  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body,  d he  abforption  of  the  effufed  blood  in 
difTercnt  parts  goes  on  rapidly,  and  by  marking 
the  fpots,  you  may  calculate  the  progrefs  of  the 
abforption,  and  cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  abforp- 
tion  befpeaks  a degree  of  ftimulus  communica- 
ted to  the  lymphatic  fyflem  as  well  as  the  fan- 
guiferous,  as  foon  as  the  blood  has  received  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  vivifying  principle* 
From  the  elTefls  of  the  juice  upon  the  bile,  the 
colour  of  the  flools  is  changed,  and  a lax  ftateof 
the  bowels  is  the  confequence.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  laxity  of  the  inteftines  may 
be  moderated  by  giving  the  fruit  in  fmaller 
quantities ; a fpeedy  cure,  however,  demands 

that 
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that  they  fliould  be  given  ad  libitum,  and  the 
greater  number  of  lemons  taken  in  a day,  the 
recovery  will  be  more  rapid  in  proportion. 
The  emaciated  flate  of  body  formerly  men- 
tioned, does  not  feem  to  be  altogether  owing  to 
the  purging,  carrying  the  nourifhment  away ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a proportion  of  undecom- 
pofed  acid,  fo  affefts  the  aflimilation  of  the  ali- 
ment, that  it  is  taken  unprepared  into  the  blood 
velTels,  peculiarly  a6ls  upon  the  fat,  reduces  it  to 
a faponaceous  flate,  and  difpofes  it  to  run  off  by 
the  excretions,  thereby  inducing  a wafting  of 
the  flefliy  parts,  and  adipofe  fubftance. 

But  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  afked  in  oppofition 
to  the  proximate  caufe  w6  are  wifhing  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  the  principle  which  we  fuppofe  the 
citric  acid  to  communicate  to  the  blood ; how 
comes  it  that  every  acid  is  not  equally  efFe6lual 
ha  the  cure  of  Scurvy,  fmce  they  all  poflefs  this 
common  principle,  and  many  of  them  in  a 
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much  greater  degree  than  the  lemon  juice?  This 
would  appear,  at  firft  fight,  rather  inexplicable; 
but  we  hope  to  do  away  the.  obje6lion  com* 
pletely. 

The  oxgcnous  principle,  like  that  of  all  bo*, 
dies,  which  have  been  the  fubjetls  of  chemical 
experiment,  is  found  to  poirds  different  degrees 
of  attraftion  for  the  fubllances  with  which  it 
comes  in  compofition,  and  for  the  radicals  of 
the  various  acids  to  which  it  communicates  an 
acid  quality.  In  the  celebrated  table  exhibiting 
the  chemical  nomenclature;  propofedby  Meffrs, 
De  Morveau,  Lavofier,  Berthollet,  andDeFour* 
croy,  in  May  1787,  are  to  be  found,  thefe  bodies, 
of  which  oxogene  is  a compound,  arranged  ac* 
cording  to  the  degrees  of  ele6live  attradion,  or 
affinity  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  chemifts. 
At  the  top  of  the  column  is  water,  next  follows 
nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  fulphuric  acid,  &c. 
and  not  till  after  the  tartarous  acid,  come  the 
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oxalic,  gallic,  citric,  and  malic  acids:  hence 
thefe  acids  by  being  more  eafily  decompofed, 
or  their  radicals  and  the  oxygene,  being  com- 
bined in  weaker  degrees  of  attraflion,  they  are 
afted  upon  by  the  powers  of  digellion  and 
alTimilation  of  the  human  body;  by  which 
means  they  become  fubjefled  to  the  animal 
procefs,  and  form  new  combinations  with  , our 
fluids.  The  oxalic  acid  which  is  found  in 
fugar.  See.  has  often  cured  the  Scurvy,  but 
this  effeft  has  not  been  known  from  any  plant 
that  affords  it,  but  the  forrel.  In  fugar  it  is 
combined  with  fo  much  vegetable  mucilage  as 
not  to  be  decompofed.  The  malic  acid,  found 
moft  pure  in  the  unripe  apple,  and  combined 
with  the  oxalic  and  citric  acids  in  moft  kinds 
of  fruit,  is  a valuable  antifcorbutic,  and  if  uftd 
while  the  apple  is  in  its  immature  ftate  is 
equal  to  the  lemon.  The  green  goofeberry 
poffefles  thefe  aciefc  in  great  perfeblion. 


But, 
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But,  further,  another  ohje6lion  may  be  ftill 
urged.  Since  thefe  acids  which  cure  the  Scur- 
vy, viz.  the  malic,  citric,  and  oxalic,  can  by 
combining  more  oxygene  with  them,  be  con- 
verted into  one  another,  in  the  manner  they 
are  fet  down  in  the  above  linej  and  then, 
by  adding  flill  more  oxygene,  be  reduced  to 
the  pure  acetic  acid  or  radical  vinegar;  how 
does  it  happen  that  this  laft  fubllance  has 
never  cured  the  difeafe,  though  given  fome- 
times  in  very  large  quantities?  We  can  only 
obviate  this  objeftion,  by  affuming  it  as  a mat- 
ter of  fa61:,  that  by  encrcafing  the  proportion 
of  oxygene  or  bringing  the  radical  to  a more 
perfe6l  faturation,  we  alfo  increafe  their  reciprocal 
attraftion  ; by  which  means  they  undergo  no 
decompofition  in  the  body,  but  only  aft  upon 
the  fat,  and  difpofe  it  to  run  off  by  the  ex- 
cretions. But  this  is  flill  more  confirmed 
by  the  nitric  and  fulphuric  acids ; where  the 
acidity  approaches  to  the  highefl  degree, 

and 
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in  whatever  manner  they  are  exhibited, 
they  pafs  through  the  body  pure,  and  un- 
altered, as  when  taken  into  the  floraach. 


Many  fa6ls  and  experiments  are,  no  doubt, 
wanting  to  give  this  theory  liability ; and  it 
is  offered  to  the  learned  with  extreme  diffi- 
dence. A fubftance  that  exerts  fuch  won- 
derful powers  on  the  face  of  creation,  has 
certainly  its  fhare  in  the  internal  oecono- 
my  of  nature.  The  hiftory  of  piircy  vital 
aWy  comprehends  the  refpiration  of  animals, 
the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the  hi- 
therto unexplored  fubjeft  of  fecretion.  In 
vegetation  it  is  equally  ufeful:  it  is  a com- 
ponent principle  of  water;  it  alone  fupports 
combuftion;  by  it  metals  are  calcined;  it  is 
the  oxygenous  principle  in  nature;  in  fliort 
its  influence  is  unbounded,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  its  agency  are  beyond  calculation 

I 
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The  Ratio  Symptomatum  in  Scurvy  is  cer- 
tainly a difficult  fubjefl  to  enter  upon.  In 
what  manner  a difeafed  Hate  of  the  blood 
communicates  its  influence  to  the  movins; 

O 

powers  of  the  body  we  are  at  a lofs  to  ex- 
plain. The  Scurvy,  however,  is  not  the 
only  difeafe  of  this  kind;  and  the  contrac- 
ted hams,  pains  of  the  ffiin  bones,  &c.  are 
no  more  inexplicable  than  the  phenomena  of 
fever,  which  follow  the  abforption  of  vario- 
lous matter.  It  may,  perhaps,  favour  fome- 
thlng  of  the  Stahlian  fyflem  of  an  admi- 
nijlcring  foul,  to  trace  the  ardent  longings 
and  dehres  of  fcorbutic  patients  for  recent 
vegetables:  no  fa6l,  however  relating  to  the 

difeafe,  has  been  more  generally  remarked, 
whatever  we  are  to  aferibe  to  a Vis  medi- 
catrix  Natural,  No  fymptom  appears  more 
fmgular  than  the  cloat  of  blood  covering 
the  ulcer  in  the  inveterate  flage  of  the  dif- 
temper.  Certainly  no  Jolution  of  continuity 
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in  any  other  difeafe  of  debility  prefents 
a fimilar  appearance.  No  ftate  or  condition 
of  the  moving  fibre,  can  be  adduced  from 
analogy  to  account  for  this  wonderful  change 
in  the  efFufed  blood.  It  cannot  be  owing 
to  the  external  air,  for  cover  the  fore  in. 
whatever  manner  you  pleafe,  the  mafs  will 
be  fiiortly  regenerated.  How  cbmes  it  alfo, 
that  the  ferous  parts,  by  any  ftimuli  applied 
to  the  fore.  Chew  not  the  leaft  difpofition  to 
be  converted  into  pus  as  in  other  cafes? 
The  pains  of  the  fliin  bones,  though  refem- 
bling  fyphilitic  pains  in  the  fame  bones,  by 
becoming  worfe  in  bed,  yet  they  differ  from 
them,  in  never  ending  in  nodes,  tophs,  &c. 
And  indeed  the  Scurvy  is  attended  by  a train 
of  fymptoms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  the 
genius  of  the  diflemper  has  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  have  not  eftabliffied 
a new  proximate  caufe,  we  have  proved  to 
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demonftration  'that  the  late  theories  of  Scurvy, 
however  fpecioufly  defended,  are  illufive,  as 
tending  to  miflead  the  praftitioner;  and  there- 
fore another  mode  of  inveftigation  was  want- 
ing that  might  arrange,  and  comprehend  the 
knowledge  which  recent  obfervation  has  ac- 
cumulated on  the  hiftory  and  pra6lice  of  Scur- 
vy; and  it  remains  to  be  decided  now,  whe- 
ther or  not  our  proximate  caufe  correfponda 
with  the  largeft  flock  of  fa6ls  hitherto  collec- 
ted on  the  fubjefil. 
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Prevention  and  Cure  of  Scurvy. 


^^(^FTER  what  has  been  laid  by  fo  many 
able  phyficians  concerning  the  preven- 
tion of  Scurvy;  a difeafe  whofe  caufes  and 
cure,  however  we  may  difpute  about  their 
a61;ion,  are  fo  well  afcertained,  it  may  feem 
aftonifhing  that  it  fliould  Hill  be  the  fcourge 
of  long  voyages  and  a fea  life.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  part  irremediable.  Few  fhips  can 
be  fuppofed  to  carry  with  them  an  allowance 
of  frefh  vegetables  to  fupply  a crew  of  fome 
hundreds  for  a long  cruize  or  ftation  at  fea. 
Ships  of  war  whofe  motions  muft  depend  on 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  have  often  fuf- 
fered  by  the  want  of  thefe  articles.  Thus, 
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the  hiflory  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  during 
the  late  war,  fufficiently  fliows  the  dreadful 
ravages,  which  Scurvy  continues  to  make  on 
certain  occafions.  Even  in  the  Weft  Indies 
where  aflual  fervice  feldom  called  the  Britifh 
fleet,  out  of  fight  of  iflands  abounding  with 
I fruits,  the  moft  valuable  for  both  prevention 
and  cure ; yet  there  feemed  fcarce  a period  in 
this  whole  warfare,  that  the  Scurvy  did  not 
rage  in  different  degrees.  But  the  wife  regu- 
lations that  were  latterly  adopted  from  fatal 
experience,  in  fome  meafure  counterafled  the 

I 

mortality  of  feamen ; and  the  end  of  the 
war  was  remarkable  for  the  healthy  ftate  of 
many  fliips  in  the  Weft  India  fleet. 

The  prevention  of  Scurvy  in  his  Majefty’s 
fliips  of  war, -is  connected  fo  much  with  rules 
for  the  general  health  of  feamen,  that  we  fliall 
not  confine  our  Obfervations  altogether  to 
this  difeafe:  I fliall,  therefore,  begin  with 

making 
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Eiaking  fome  remarks  on  the  method  of  re- 
cruiting our  navy  by  the  imprefs  fervice. 

The  fubje6l  of  impreffing  feamen  (ince  the 
laft  war,  has  employed  the  attention  ot  fome 
able  politicians;  but  eveiy  plan  hitherto  pro- 
pofed,  has  been  given  up,  as  not  likely  to  >. 
anfwer,  the  intention  of  fervice,  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  flate.  It  is  a pity,  however,  that 
the  inquiry  fhould  be  abandoned.  To  keep  a 
naval  militia  ready  to  man  our  fleet  on  a fud- 
den  emergency,  has  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment  been  thought  utterly  impracti- 
cable. The  expences  attending  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, feem  alfo  to  fruftrate  any  endea- 
vour to  carry  it  into  execution.  But,  I am 
apt  to  believe  that  an  eftablilhment  of  fea- 
men,  on  a certain  plan  might  be  fupported  at 
fmaller  expence  to  the  people  than  at  flrft 
we  are  aware  of.  Such  we  apprehend  of  the 
following: — 
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The  firft  propofal  that  I have  to  make  as  a 
preliminary;  is  to  take  ten  thouland  men 
from  the  prefcnt  eftabliQiment  of  the  army. 
In  lieu  of  this  reduflion  of  the  army  fifteen 
thouland  feamen  flrall  be  embodied,  under 
their  otvn  officers.  Thefe,  when  on  fhore, 
fliall  be  trained  as  foldiers  to  military  exer- 
cife,  be  dillributed  throughout  the  country 
bordering  on  our  naval  fea  ports,  and  do  duty 
in  garrifons  as  an  army.  The  prefent  peace 
effabliffimcnt  of  feamen,  excluding  marines, 
docs  not  exceed  fifteen  thoufand,  but  with 
the  body  which  we  have  propofed  as  a naval 
militia  would  make  the  number  thirty  thou- 
fand; a body  fufficient  to  man  our  fleet 
with  feamen,  while  the  landmen  could  be 
eafily  procured.*  The  fifteen  thoufand  men, 
that  are  embarked  in  the  different  fhips,  fhall 
be  changed  for  thofe  on  fhore,  at  the  expira- 


* To  complete  them  with  tandmen  I would  recommend  the  rc« 
cruiting  fcrvice,  and  a large  bounty. 
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tion  of  every  three  years.  The  cloathing  of 
all  thefe  men,  whether  on  board  or  on  land, 
fhall  be  a complete  naval  uniform;  confifting, 
df  blue  jackets,  white  waiftcoats,  white  trowfers, 
a fmall  round  hat  or  cap,  with  other  articles 
to  fit  them  for  fervice.  While  employed  on 
the  garrifon  duty,  the  different  ranks  of  offi- 
cers and  men  as  eftablifficd  in  the  navy  fhall  be 
flrifUy  attended  to,  that  occafional  fupplies  may 
be  fent  on  board  as  wanted  to  fill  vacancies. 

I am  aware  that  this  plan  may  be  objefled 
to,  as  bringing  the  navy  too  near  to  the  form 
of  the  army,  which  might  change  the  blunt 
courage  of  our  failors.  But  this  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  objeftion.  It  is  cuflomary  to 
train  every  failor  on  board  to  the  ufe  of  fmall 
arms,  and  their  duty  in  different  parts  of  the 
fhip  is  to  Hand  as  fentinels.  It  would,  moreover, 
extend  fubordination  and  vood  order  thioucrh- 

O 

out  the  navy,  which  would  effedually  pre- 
vent that  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  difaffedion  that 
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on  fome  occafions  have  likely  to  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  confcquences,  and  could  not 
fail  to  add  frefli  llrength  to  the  naval  cha- 
ra6ler  of  thefe  kingdoms. — But  to  our  pur- 
pofe. 

During  the  late  armament  again fl  Spain, 
many  opportunities  offered,  while  I was  fur- 
geon  of  the  Royal  William,  a receiving  Chip 
at  Spithead,  of  knowing  and  feeing  the  many 
inconveniencies  attending  this  branch  of  fer- 
vice.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  wiflied 
than  expetbed,  that  any  regulations  can  for- 
ward the  bulinefs,  witho-ut  fome  unpleafant 
circumflances,  to  the  public  or  individual.  In 
the  full  place  I am  very  well  convinced, 
that  what  is  called  the  regulating  of  men  by 
the  different  officers, . was  not  only  carelefsly 
conduced  in  London,  but  at  many  other 
ports.  Tenders  were  employed  to  bring  Tea- 
men to  Spithead  from  all  the  different  fea- 
port  towns,  between  the  Downs  and  Torbay j 


many 
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many  of  thefe  were  men  cruelly  torn  frcrm 
their  families,  and  the  only  department  in 
which  they  could  benefit  fociety,  to  croud  the 
naval  hofpitals  and  heap  expences  on  Govern- 
‘ ment.  Out  of  about  feven  thoufand  men  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Royal  William,  and  dif- 
tributed  into  different  fhips  by  Vice  Admiral 
Roddam,  at  Portfmouth  and  Spithead,  near 
five  hundred  were  fent  by  fick  tickets  to  the 
hofpital  at  Haflar;  this  excludes  all  who  were 
invalided  at  the  monthly  furveys,  who  might 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  more.  So 
large  a proportion  as  this,  ought  in  future 
armaments  to  awaken  the  vigilance  erf'  the  Ad- 
miralty Board  to  guard  againfl  it.*  This  would 
be  eafily  accomplifhed  by  employing  more  re- 
gulating officers,  as  captains  and  furgeons. 
It  is  only  a furgeon  that  has  pra6tifed  in  the 
navy,  and  been  familiar  with  the  manners 

* The  five  thoufand  volunteer  feamen  voted  by  the  Irilh  Parlia- 
ment in  1782,  were  many  of  them  invalided  at  Plymouth  after  a vaft 
expence  to  Government. 

and 
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and  difeafes  of  feamen  that  ought  to  he  tmfted 

O 

in  fuch  an  employment.  The  men  as  regu- 
lated, fliould  be  immediately  cleaned  if  they 
need  it,  and  fupplied  with  cloaths  and  bedding. 
A fuit  of  jackets,  &c.  with  two  fhirts,  two 
trowfers,  ought  to  be  given  to  every  failor, 
who  is  not  fulFiciently  cloathed.  One  veffel 
lying  off  the  Tower  has  generally  been  deemed 
equal  to  the  number  of  imprelTed  men  at  a 
time;  but  this  is  a mihakc.  When  any  buftle 
breaks  out,  for  fome  time  afterwards,  the  Ihip 
is  too  much  crouded,  it  deprelfes  the  fpirits 
of  the  men,  makes  them  averfe  to  enter,  and 
gives  them  at  firft  unfavourable  ideas  of  the 
navy.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  more 
fliips  than  one,  in  the  river  Thames  to  re- 
ceive men. 

The  want  of  cloaths  and  bedding  feemed 
the  principal  caufe  of  difeafe  among  the  people 
fent  from  the  Royal  William  to  Haflar  Hof- 
pital.  In  the  paflage  round,  &c.  many  of 

them 
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them  had  been  fix  weeks  in  that  fituation, 
and  lying  the  time  on  the  deck.  'I  here  is 
a method  of  {applying  flops  and  beds  in  the 
navy  highly  repi'ehenfible.  In  fhips  fent  out 
to  imprefs  men  in  the  channel,  or  to  con- 
vey them  from  one  port  to  another,  the  cap- 
tain and  purfer  cannot  iffue  thefe  articles,  till 
the  feamen  have  pay  fuflicient  to  clear  the  ex- 
pence; hence  they  are  never  provided,  till 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  port,  fends  them 
to  the  fhips  where  they  are  to  remain.  This 
uncomfortable  fituation,  no  doubt,  tends  to 

i 

deprefs  the  fpirits  of  imprefled  failors,  and  adds 
with  the  difappointment  they  experience  when 
returned  from  a foreign  voyage,  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  attack  of  that  difeafe  whofe  ra- 
vages we  have  been  defcribing,  or  fome  other 
equally  fatal  in  its  confequences. 

One  happy  circumftance,  not  commonly- 
met  with,  in  an  extenfive  armament,  attended 

that. 
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that,  in  the  fummer  of  1790.  Which  was, 
that  notwithftanding  the  little  attention  paid 
to  the  cleaning  and  flopping  the  men,  yet  no 
contagious  fever  of  any  kind,  ever  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fleet.  Somes  alarm,  indeed, 
was  fpread  from  the  Elephan  t of  74  guns,  but 
it  turned  out  trifling,  and  was  probably  owing, 
to  the  damp,  unfeafoned  wood,  with  which  it 
has  been  faid  that  Ihip  is  built. 

Wood  improperly  feafoned  will,  on  certain 
occaflons,  produce  a fickly  crew.  After  a long 
cruize  of  rainy  and  even  foggy  weather,  we 
often  meet  with  fevers  in  a fliip,  attended  with 
all  the  cflential  fymptoms  and  forms  of  the 
remittant  kind,  occafloned  by  marfh  effluvia. 
It  is  probable  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  fevers 
is  the  fame  in  a fliip  as  on  land.  Particular 
• care  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  drying 
the  decks,  whether  after  wafhing  them  or  from 
any  other  caufe.  The  ftoves  employed  for  this 
purpofe  at  prefent  are  very  well  adapted,  but 

they 
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they  ought  at  lead  to  be  doubled  in  numben 
The  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  this  prac- 
tice, is  to  dry  up  the  moifture  in  the  lead  podi- 
ble  time,  and  that  can  in  every  refpe61;  be 
better  accomplifhed  by  four  doves,  which  will 
do  in  two  hours,  what  a couple  of  doves  can 
only  do  in  four.  A degree  of  cold  is  always 
produced  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
from  the  deck,  and  while  it  lads  is  confider- 
ably  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

I 

This  is  fo  much  the  more  hurtful,  as  the  people 
when  expofed  to  it,  are  ufing  no  aftive  kind 
of  exercife,  and  catarrhs  and  rheumatifms  are 
its  frequent  attendants. 

It  is  a matter  of  doubt  with  many  officers 
at  this  day,  whether  or  not  a drip’s  well  ought 
to  be  occafionally  refredied  by  letting  in  wa- 
ter at  the  cock.  This  point  may  be  very  eafily 
decided.  Provided  a drip  can  be  kept  per- 
feflly  dry,  it  is  certainly  the  bed  way  to  ad- 
mit no  water  at  all;  any  little  moidure  in 

the 
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the  well,  or  foul  air  generated  there,  can  be 
purified  when  necelfary  by  fires.  This  falu- 
tary  praflice,  in  every  fhip,  even  in  thofe  laid 
up  in  ordinary^  ought  to  be  regularly  attended 
to,  twice  a week,  and  oftener  if  there  is  occa- 
fion.  But  the  orlop,  the  bread  room,  and 
hold,  ought  to  undergo  'the  fame  mode  of 
purification  by  ftoves,  once  or  twice  a week; 
as  having  little  accefs  to  the  air,  they  are  foon 
rendered  impure,  which  may  be  obfeived  from 
the  difagreeable  frnell.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice in  moil  fliips  to  flow  away  a great  deal 
of  lumber  in  the  wings;  but  it  is  a very  bad 
praflice;  draughts  of  air  ought  conftantly  to 
be  thrown  along  the  wings,  equally  necelfary 
for  the  timber  of  the  Ihip,  as  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health. 

It  may  not,  only,  be  a matter  of  curiofity, 

/ 

but  of  fome  pra6licable  utility  to  deferibe  the 
nature  and  produ6lion  of  that  fuffocating  damp, 
, which 
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which  in  fome  htuations  has  been  fatal  to  car- 
penters employed  about  the  well.  It  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  decompofition  of  the  moillure 
or  water  in  the  well,  when  it  has  been  neglefled 
fo  long  as  to  ftagnate.  This  choak  damp,  or 
fixed  air,  is,  from  its  compofition,  called  car- 
bonic acid,  by  the  new  Nomenclature.  Water 
is  faid  to  be  compounded  of  two  kinds  of  air, 
inflammable  air,  or  hydrogene,  and,  vital  air,  or 
oxygene:  when  fuffered  to  ftagnate  it  under- 
goes a decompofition.*  The  difagreeable  frnell 
of  ftinking  water  in  a Ihip’s  well  is  owing  to 


* A»  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention  the  decompofition 
of  water,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  grand  experiment  of 
M.  Lavofier,  by  which,  all  at  once,  this  fubftance  was  deprived  of  the 
charafter  of  a funple  elementary  body,  was  performed  in  April,  1784. 
From  that  period  we  are  to  date  the  explanation  of  many  phaenomena 
in  Nature  that  were  till  then  unknown.  The  conftituent  principles 
of  water  are,  therefore,  found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  o,  86of  oxy- 
gcnc,  and,  o,  14  of  the  bafe  of  inflammable  gas  ; this  lall,  as  being  the 
ladickl  of  water,  has  received  the  name  of  hydrogene. 


Although  this  beautiful  difcovery  has  met  with  keen  oppofition,  it 
has  been  lately  confirmed  by  both  analytical  and  fynthctic  faas. 
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the  efcape  of  the  hydrogene,  while  the  other 
principle,  the  oxygene,  is  attradled  by  the  car- 
bone  of  the  wood,  and  forms  with  it  the  fixed 
air,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  Immd  there,  This 
hind  of  air,  as  polTeffing  a greater  gravity  than  ' 
the  common  atmofphere,  always  occupies  an 
inferior  flratum,  and  it  is  not  till  the  perfon 
defcends  or  hoops  that  he  feels  its  noxious 
influence.  It  feems  to  aft  immediately  on  the 
nervous  fyflem,  in  caufing  death,  by  affording 
none  of  that  pabulum  vilcSy  on  which  refpira- 
tion  depends. 

The  recovery  of  perfons  who  have  fulFered 
from  the  choak  damp  of  a fhip’s  well,  is  to  be 
affefted  by  means  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fudden 
death.  The  perfon  ought  to  be  immediately 
carried  upon  the  deck,  not  too  far  from  a 
fire;  the  furface  of  the  body  is  to  be  well 
rubbed,  all  over  by  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
people  at  a time.  Volatile  falts  may  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  the  nofe,  and  now  and  then  a few 
drops  of  aether  or  Sp.  C.  C.  put  into  the  mouth. 

Air  may  be  thrown  into  the  nollrils,  and  the 
motion  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  mull  be  imi- 
tated, by  frequent  agitation  of  the  cheft  and 
abdomen. 

When  the  well  has  been  long  negleded, 
and  there  is  a fufpicion  that  this  air  may  be 
generated  in  an  unufual  quantity,  its  noxious 
quality  can  be  detefted  by  lowering  a lanthern 
and  candle  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  an  air 
unfit  for  fupporting  flame,  the  candle  is  im- 
mediately extinguiflied ; but  if  it  burns  freely, 

'’St 

it  is  a fign  that  the  air  cannot  be  prejudicial  to 
. life.  This  air  is  beft  expelled  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  by  charcoal  lloves,  or  embers  ta- 
ken from  the  fhip’s  fire ; by  thefe  means  in  a 
fhort  time,  it  will  be  fo  much  ratified,  and 
elevated,  as  to  allow  a portion  of  frefti  at- 
mofpheric  air  to  flow  in  and  render  it  whole- 

fome. 
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fome;  when  the 
fafety. 


perfon  may  defcend  with 


It  has  been  long  a pra6lice  in  the  navy 
to  purify  the  air  or  a fhip  with  what  are  called 
ventilators;  I am  apt  to  believe  that  (loves 
are  more  elFe6lua],  as  drying  up  moifture  they 
prelerve  the  wood.  What  is  commonly  cal- 
led the  correftion  or  purification  of  foul  air, 
is  nothing  more  than  diflodging  it;  the  heat 
of  a fire  rarifies  the  contaminated  part  which 
afeends,  while  a current  of  frefli  air  rufhes  in, 
to  redorc  the  equilibrium. 

It  is  only  from  its  heat  that  fmolce  can  a6l 
as  a corre6lor  of  contagion  ; for  inftead  of  pu- 
rifying, it  renders  the  air  foul.  The  effefl 
ufually  afcribed  to  it  of  deftroying  animalculae, 
was  founded  on  erroneous  opinions  of  the  na- 
ture of  infe6lion.  Smoaking  (hips  with  briin- 
(lone,  camphor,  &c.  is  dill  pra6lifed  in  his 
Majedy’s  Navy,  all  of  which  ought  to  be 

laid 
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laid  afide  for  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  ftoves. 

I have  often  fat  in  the  orlop  during  the  fu- 
migating procefs,  and  found  no  inconvenience; 
for,  as  it  is  the  property  of  fmoke  to  afcend, 
even  though  the  hatches  were  clofed  in,  none 
of  it  came  in  contaft  with  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  fhip,  which  (land  in  moll  need  of  fomething 
to  diflodge  the  bad  air. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  fubjefl,  I 

mull  beg  leave  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the 

praftice  of  charging  fifteen  fliillings  to  feamen 

for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  a man 
/ 

of  war.  This  will  feem  th  e lefs  exception- 
able, while  treating  on  the  Prevention  of 
Scurvy,  which  is  often  complicated  with  fy- 
philitic  complaints,  and  the  cure  of  each  of 
thefe  difeafes  is  diametrically  oppofite.  This 
cuftom  I had  occafion  lately  to  reprobate  in 
another  publication  on  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  navy.  The  arguments  I have 
offered  againfl  the  perquilite,  were  principally 

founded 
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founded,  on  the  idea  that  it  prevented  men 
from  making  their  complaints  known  in  time; 
and  when  in  port  it  makes  them  the  prey  of 
every  fpecious  impoftor,  with  which  the  dif- 
ferent  fea  ports  abound.  I have  often  known 
a failor  pay  two  or  three  guineas  for  medi- 
cines on  fiiore,  and  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  furgeon  of  his  ihip,  when  the  difeafe  had 
arrived  at  a degree  of  virulence  horrid  to  be 
defcribed.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abolifhed 
as  unjufl;  and  inlitiman.*  It  is  peculiarly  un-< 
fortunate  for  the  men  if  they  go  to  fea  with 
complaints  that  require  much  mercury;  fo . 
that  inhead  of  preventing  a timely  applica- 
tion for  medical  affiftance,  by  mulfting  them  of 
their  pay,  they  ought  the  rather  to  be  encouraged 
to  make  their  complaints  known.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  a friend,  in  my  Work  a fine  of  five 

* There  was  lately  an  inRance  in  the  CololTus,  where  a failor  liad 
taken  muriate  of  - mercury,  for  the  cure  of  the  pox,  i n fuch  quantities 
as  to  prove  fatal  in  a few  days.  It  is  a frequent  prailice  in  Ihips,  and 
fimilar  cafes  have  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation. 
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fiiillings  was  flill  to  be  paid;  but  I am  now 
of  opinion  that  every  claim  on  the  failor 
fhould  be  aboliflied.  With  the  fa£ls  fent 
to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Young  of  Haflar  Flof- 
pital,  which  fo  emphatically  proved  my  alfer- 
tions,  it  was  hoped  that  the  bounty  of  Go- 
vernment would,  at  lead,  meet  us  half  way: 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  the  cafe.  If  the 
furgeons  are  blamed  for  dill  receiving  the  line, 
they  may  judly  anfwer  with  the  apothecary 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet. — 

% 

“ Our  poverty,  but  not  our  will,  confents.” 


Since  the  introdu6lion  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  to  Europe,  it  has  in  a peculiar  manner 
been  the  fcourge  of  the  profedion  of  arms;  the 
roving  life  of  the  foldier  and  failor,  has  fin- 
gulaiiy  fubjefted  them  to  its  virulence;  and 
the  difficulty  of  cure,  as  it  was,  till  lately,  thou-dit 
to  be,  induced  the  furgeons  of  his  Majedy’s 
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Navy  to  petition  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for 
fome  perquifite  annexed  to  their  office  for  every 
cure  performed  on  Ihip-board.  This  was  ac- 
tually complied  with;  and  the  King  in  Coun- 

/ 

cil,  ordered  fifteen  fliillings  to  be  paid  by  ma- 
rines, and  one  pound  ten  fliillings  by  the  fea- 
men,  which  were  to  be  charged  to  their  wages. 
The  furgeons,  however,  not  content  with  this 
allowance,  fome  time  afterwards  petitioned  Go- 
vernment afrefli,  to  double  the  fine,  as  it  did 
not  indemnify  them.  But  their  rapacity  was 
checked,  by  the  then  firfl  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who,  much  to  his  credit,  reduced 
the  fine  of  the  feamen  to  an  equality  with 
the  marines,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  thefe  collateral, 
though  important  fubjeds,  let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  Pre- 
vention and  Cure  of  Scurvy  in  his  Majefly’s 
fhips. 


The 
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The  prevention  of  ?11  difeafes  depends  upon 

a knowledge  of  their  remote  caufes,  or  of  thefe 

noxious  powers  which  have  a tendency  to 

produce  them.  The  remote  caufes,  are  divided 

into  the  predifpofing'  and  occafional  caufes. 

\ 

The  predifponent  caufes  of  Scurvy,  are  what- 
ever  have  the  eflFe61;  of  debilitating  the  body; 
the  chief  among  them  are,  preceding  difeafe, 
fatigue,  cold,  and  moillure,  impure  air,  in- 
dolence, the  fedative  pallions,  w'ant  of  clean- 
linefs,  &c.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
no  one,  or  even  all  thefe  caUfes  concurring  ' y' 
together,  can  produce  Scurvy,  without  tlie 
exciting  caufes;  they  only  render  the  body 
more  fufceptible  of  the  difeafe,  and  accelerate 
its  approach. 

* I 

The  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  of  Scurvy 
have  been  called  a diet  of  faked  or  fmoke 
dried  provifions,  without  frefh  vegetables. 

But  we  have  confidered  a deficiency  of  receni 

Y 2 vecretable 
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vegetable  matter  alone,  as  the  occafional  caufe 
of  Scuivy. — But  firfl  of  the  predifpofing : 

The  complete  mode  of  difcipline,  carried 
on  in  his  Majelly’s  fhips,  at  this  time  through- 
out the  navy,  is  on  the  whole  fo  happily 
condu6led,  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  fer- 
vice,  and  fecuring  the  health  of  the  fhip’s 
company,  that  it  almofl  anticipates  any  re- 
mark that  I have  to  make.  It  is  certainly 
the  proper  fludy  of  every  officer  fo  to  regu- 
late liis  ffiip,  that  a healthy  crew  may  be  al- 
ways prepared  for  a61;ion ; without  this,  it  is 
in  vain  for  phyficians  to  preferibe  rules  of 
health.  But  it  is  not  health  merely,  that  is 
the  fortunate  refult  of  thefe  judicious  forms 
of  difcipline:  the  morality  of  our  feamen  is 
undergoing  a rapid  revolution  for  the  better. 
Nafiincfs,  drunkennefs,  and  theft,  are  almoft 
baniflied  from  a man  of  war : the  rough  failor 
is  daily  loiing  the  ferocity  of  his  manners, 

while 
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while  the  true  courage  that  diftinguifhes  the 
Britifli  Tar  is  increafed,  and  blending  itfelf  with 
more  polifhed  notions  of  principle  and  honour. 

This  there  can  be  no  doubt  of.  It  muft  be 

V' 

a pleafing  fenfation  to  the  moralift,  to  hear  / ' 
that  fome  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a comple- 
ment of  750,  were  really  paid  off,  at  this  port, 
after  the  Baltic  armament,  without  an  intoxi- 
cated failor  appearing  at  the  pay  table.  This 
is  no  lefs  lingular  than  true ; and  it  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for,  from  improved  difci- 
pline. 

Was  the  learned  phyfician,  whofe  opinions 
on  Scurvy  I have  attempted  to  refute,*  to  con- 
fult  the  private  orders  given  out  by  the  dif- 
ferent Captains  of  the  guard  Ihips  in  Portf- 
mouth  harbour  for  the  regulations  of  difci- 
pline  on  board,  he  would  not  think,  that  the  ’ 
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health  of  Captain  Cook’s  crew,  was  owing  to 
fuperior  officerfliip,  over  the  general  pra£lice 
in  the  fervice.  After  performing  fo  arduous 
a voyage,  their  healthy  flate  was,  no  doubt, 
wonderful,  and  reflcdled  high  honour  on  the 
illullrious  Navigator.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  fliips  fent  on  difcoveries  - have 
many  advantages  above  common  fliips  of  war: 
their  tonnage  is  calculated  to  carry  more 
water,  and  other  things  neceflary  for  a long 
voyage.  They  arc  fcldom  long  from  land, 
and  their  commanders  are  allowed  to  purchafe 
all  rcfrefliments  that  they  fee  wanted,  which 
others  arc  not  permitted  to  do  at  Govern- 
ment expence.  But  the  health  of  Captain 
Cook’s  crew  is  not  a folitary  fad.  The  In- 
trepid, a fliip  of  64  guns,  with  a complement 
of  500  men,  in  Lord  Rodney’s  fleet  laft. 
war,  did  not  lofe  a man  but  what  died  of 
wounds,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  a 
half.  This  fliip  was  in  a very  Cckly  flate 

when 
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when  Captain  Molloy  took  the  command  of 
her;  but  by  the  complete  mode  of  difcipline, 
and'  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  crew 
and  fhip,  which  he  efi.ablilhed,  health  was  pre- 
ferved  in  a climate,  reputed  to  be  unwholefome; 
and  that  too,  when  expofed  to  the  hardlhips, 
which  follow  a flate  of  frequent  or  conftant 
preparation  for  a6lion. 

Every  officer  who  knows  his  duty,  will  be 
as  cautious  as  fervice  will  admit  of,  in  expo- 
fing  his  ffiip’s  company  to  either  cold  or  rain. 

The  cudom  of  dividing  every  ffiip’s  com- 
pany into  divifions  and  fquads,  under  the 
inlpeftion  of  lieutenants  and  midffiipmen,  has 
been  produ61:ive  of  the  very  bed  confequences. 
A book  with  every  article  of  their  cloathing, 
in  didincl  columns  is  kept  by  the  officers  who 
fuperintend  the  different  divifions:  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  occafionally  mudered:  the  zeal 

which  failors  naturally  have  of  attraQing  the 
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notice  of  their  commanders  is  excited  and  pre- 
ferved;  they  grow  emulous  to  appear  clean, 
and  fpend  their  money  on  necelTaries,  that 
would  otherwife  be  fquandered  to  bad  pur- 
pofes;  and  on  the  whole  it  prevents  them  from 
felling  or  otherwife  dellroying  any  part  of  their 
drefs,  or  healing  clothes  from  one  another. 
By  thefe  means  the  articles  of  drefs  are  mul- 
tiplied; and  in  cafe  of  cold  or  wet  weather, 
they  have  always  a fliift  or  two  to  put  on, 
while  their  damp  clothes  have  time  to  dry,  till 
wanted.  The  crew  of  a guard  fliip,  when’ 
mullered  in  a Sunday  morning  for  church, 
exhibits  as  much  good  order  and  cleanlinefs, 
as  the  bell  difeiplined  regiment  in  his  Ma- 
jehy’s  fervice.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped, 
that  every  improvement  in  this  part  of  re- 
gulating a fhip’s  company  may  become  as  ge- 
neral as  polTible,  for  a healthy  fleet  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  effe61s  of  it. 


When 
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When  wind  fails  are  ufed  for  cooling  a fhip 
below,  or  even  throwing  in  frefh  air,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  that  a free  palfage  is  left  between 
the  foot  of  every  fail,  that  a frefh  current  may 
be  drawn  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  only  way  to  purify  the  intermediate 
fpace. 

With  regard  to  indolence  and  low  fpirits* 
which  fo  powerfully  and  fuccefsfully  operate, 
in  the  produftion  of  Scurvy,  they  are,  perhaps, 
to  be  eafier  cured  in  a fhip,  by  the  attention 
of  an  officer  than  furgeon.  If  any  perfon’s 
duty  calls  him  to  ftudy  the  charaCler  or  dif- 
pofitions,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  human  mind;  it  is  an  officer,  who  has 
the  command  of  a ffiip,  or  a regiment,  a fleet, 
or  an  army.  It  is  the  grand  point  on  which 
all  military  evolutions  move.  It  is  the  fe-' 
cret,  which  to  know,  is  to  execute  every 
piece  of  fervice,  with  addrefs,  refolution,  cer- 
tainty, and  fuccefs.  This  difcernment  of  cha- 
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rafter  peculiarly  fits  the  commander  to  be- 
come the  father  of  his  fhip’s  company.  The 
way  that  fuch  a man  difpenfes  his  orders 
makes  it  a luxury  to  obey  them.  In  the 
hour  of  danger,  or  feafon  of  difeafe,  it  will 
awaken  fympathy  for  dlftrefs,  as  an  infepa- 
rable  attendant  of  a noble  mind;  for  the 
health  of  a failor  will  always  intereft  his  com- 
mander, if  he  poirelTes  fenfibility  or  good- 
nefs  of  heart.  But  to  apply  this  reafoning 
to  our  prefent  fubjeft:  that  indolent  difpofi- 
tion,  and  brooding  over  their  own  feelings, 
common  to  a number  of  men  in  the  King’^s 
fer\dce,  is  often  mifconceived  and  imputed 
to  very  unworthy  caufes.  I have  generally 
found  it  owing  to  misfortunes  liable  to  every 
flation  in  life;  but  particularly  to  a feaman. 
His  country  has  taken  the  advantage  of  his 
fituatioD,  and  his  feiwice  is  rendered  an  indif- 
penfible  duty  for  the  fafety  of  its  commerce 
and  territory.  It  is  only,  therefore,  mild 
-treatment,  that  can  reconcile  an  imprelTed 

failor 
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failor  with  his  fate;  and  if  he  is  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  overcome  it,  fome  fatal  dif-  ' 
eafe  as  Scuivy  will  be  the  confequence.  Among 
people  of  this  defcription  it  firft  makes  its 
appearance.  But  if  the  fhip  is  dellined  to  a 
foreign  ftation,  where  he  may  be  expofed  to 
unwholefome  tropical  countries,  he  will  be 
the  firfl:  to  fuffer  from  remittent  fevers,  or  dy- 
fentevies.  Low  fpirits  are  found  every  where , 
to  predifpofe  the  body  moft  effeftually  to  all 
kinds  of  contagion,  fuch  as  putrid  fevers;  fo 
that  cheerful  fpirits,  or  the  a6live  paffions,  when 
expofed  to  infection,  are  the  beft  prefervatives 
of  health.  An  officer,  therefore,  can  not » too 
minutely  ftudy  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
people  he  is  to  corhmand ; but  the  good  effe61;s 

7 

of  it,  and  the  fatisfaftion  he  will  experience, 
will  more  than  repay  his  affiduity  as  a man  and 
an  officer. 

Having  juft  hinted  above  at  the  fevers  of 

tropical  countries,  I ffiall  not  long  digrefs  by 

/ « 
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what  I have  now  to  fay.  Thefe  fevers  are 
produced  by  marflr  effluvia,  and  one  of  the 

beff  things  to  guard  againft  them,  is  flannel 

« 

wore  next  the  fkin.  It  founds  rather  uncouth 
to  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin  in  a hot  country, 
but  the  bell  effefts  may  be  expe6fed  from  it, 
Thefurfage  of  our  bodies  in  all  fevers,  is  fo  inti- 
mately conne£fcd  with  the  internal  parts  by 
fyrnpathy,  and  the  general  Hate  of  the  fyftem 
from  difcafe,  that  however  the  fadf  may  be  ex- 
plained, the  prevention  and  cure  very  much 
depend  upon  keeping  the  velfels  or  pores  of 
the  fkin  in  a perfpiring  flate.  I am  not  pre- 
poffelTed  in  favour  of  this  method  of  preven- 
tion, from  any  predileffion  for  Doffor  Cul- 
len’s Theory  of  Fever;  but  from  having  ob- 
ferved  fome  failors  who  wore  their  flannel 
fliirts  and'  thick  woollen  trowfers,  efcape  the 
ague  and  dyfentery,  when  others  who  wore 
check  and  linen  fuffered  from  thefe  difeafes, 
though  all  were  alike  expofed,  on  fliore  in 
wooding  and  watering  the Jhip, 


Thus 


Thus  far  we  have  fpoke  of  the  predifpo- 
nent  caufes  of  Scurvy. — We  truft  that  it  has 
been  fufficiently  proved  from  the  beft  autho- 
rities in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Work, 
that  the  mofl  effeftual  means  of  countera6ling  a 
a fea  diet,  will  be  to  increafe  the  vegetable 
part,  and  to  bring  that,  as  nearly  as  circum-,- 
flances  and  fituations  will  admit  of,  to  the 
recent  flate. 

For  the  Prevention  of  Scurvy,  the  Britifli 
Navy,  is  at  prefent  fupplied  with  Sour  Krout,. 
Elixir  of  Vitriol,  Malt  and  Effence  of  Wort. 
Each  of  thefe  fliall  be  coniidered  feparately. 

Sour  Krout  was  recommended  by  Do6for 
Lind  after  the  falhion  of  the  Dutch  Navy.  It 
is  a preparation  of  yellow  cabbage  cut  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  flalks  in  the  heart 
being  removed,  the  leaves  are  cut  into  thin 
flices  with  a large  knife  j which  are  to  be  ftrewed 
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in  a caik  in  layers,  and  then  covered  with  fait. 
This  being  done,  the  whole  is  to  be  well  preflTed 
for  fome  time;  a degree  of  fermentation  takes 
place  in  a few  days,  and  the  compofition  be- 
comes four  to  the  tafte;  an  offenfive  liquor 
flows  from  it  during  the  procefs,  which  muft 
be  carefully  feparated.  It  is  then  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  very  clofe  caflcs.  When  ufed,  it 
is  the  general  praftice  to  wafh  it,  which  car- 
ries olF  the  fait,  and  leaves  the  clean  leaf  of 
the  plant,  of  a tafle  fomewhat  acid.  When 
Lord  Rodney  failed  to  the  Weft  Indies,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  (who,  I 
believe,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  method 
the  Dutch  ufe  it)  he  gave  orders,  that  the 
cooks  fhould  not  wafh  it,  but  boil  it  with 
the  peafe  as  it  came  from  the  calk.  I can- 
not, however,  deem  this  any  advantage  in 
drelTing  four  krout.  Before  purified  by  walking, 
it  emits  a flavor  extremely  putrid  and  difagree- 
able ; a proof  that  it  has  advanced  very  con- 
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fiderably  towards  the  putrefaftive  fermenta- 
tion- Doftor  Lind  fays,  after  the  cabbages 
are  wafhed,  “ their  virtue  is  the  fame  as  if 
" taken  frefli  out  of  the  garden.’^  That  the 
effefts  of  four  krout  have  not  been  equal  to 
the  frefli  vegetable  is  now  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted: for  how  can  any  vegetable  preferved 
in  this  manner  retain  the  virtues  of  its  recent 
ftate?  The  four  tafte  fliews,  that  it  has  fer- 
mented, and  the  ftink  evidently  proves  the 
ftrong  difpofition  to  putrefa6Hon,  which  even 
the  great  quantity  of  fait  is  unable  to  pre- 
vent. On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  from 
both  reafoning  and  experience  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  expence  which  it 
has  coft  Government;  its  virtues  as  an  an- 
tifcorbutic,  are  very  trifling,  and  I apprehend 
it  might  be  advantageoufly  laid  afide,  for  fome 
other  preparations  t©-  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 


The 
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The  Elixir  of  Vitriol^  was,  I believe,  firft 
introduced  to  the  navy  by  the  late  Do6lor 
Huxham,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  ufual  for  fur- 
geons  Hill  to  demand  it^  but  not  from  any 
view  of  its  being  either  capable  of  preventing 
or  curing  the  Scurvy.  When  diluted  pow- 
erfully with  water  it  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
gargle  to  the  gums  and  mouth ; but  in  this 
way  it  is  a m&i'e  placebo.  The  fulphur  which 
is  the  bafe  of  this  acid,  has  fo  ftrong  an  at- 
tra6lion  for  the  oxygene,  that  it  is  incapable 
of  being  a6led  upon,  by  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion  and  alTimilation,  or  converted  into  animal 
fluids;  hence  it  pafles  unchanged,  through  the 
body  without  exerting  any  effefts  on  the 
blood. 

The  Injufion  of  Malt,  and  the  EJfence  of 
Worty  or  more  properly  the  ExtraB  of  Malty 
were  firfl  fupplied  to  his  Majefty’s  fhips,  from 
the  recommendation  of  Do6lor  M'Bride.  Their 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  efficacy  in  curing  the  Scurvy  was 
held  forth  in  his  doftrine  and  experiments  on 
fixed  air.  About  that  tiiue  Do6tor  Black  had 
publiffied  his  celebiTited  Experiments  on  Mag- 
nefia  and  Quicklime.  It  was  there,  that  modeft 
philofopher  difcovered  the  wonderful  agency 
of  the  elaftic  fluid,  fixed  air  in  the  operations 
of  nature  and  art.  He  found  that  its  prefence 
rendered  lime  and  the  alkalis  mild,  and  that 
their  caufticity  was  owing  to  its  efcape.  Thefe 
difcoveries  gave  birth  to  a new  aera  in  che- 
miflry;  and  Do6lor  M'Bride,  delighted  with 
the  fubjeft,  determined  to  apply  the  doctrine 
of  this  cementing  principle,  as  he  called  it,  to 
the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  He,  there- 
fore, confidered  the  want  of  this  principle,  to 
be  the  caufe  of  putrefaHion  in  the  human  fluids ; 
and  that  by  refloring  it  to  the  blood,  the  dif- 
eaf&s  arifing  from  a putrid  diathefis  would  be 
prevented  and  cured.  A quantity  of  fixed 
air  he  knew  was  always  generated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation,  fo  that  by  throwing  fub- 
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fiances  into  the  flomach  capable  of  this  pro-* 
cefs,  he  thought  that  he  could  reftore  the 
bond  of  union,  and  refill  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  blood.  Few  do6lrines  in  medicine  ap- 
peared more  plaufible,  and  it  was  very  uni- 
verfally  fupported.  Befides  the  experiments, 
inllituted  on  purpofe  by  Do6lor  McBride,  it 
agreed  with  thofe  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  and 
the  popular  opinion  of  antifceptics  at  that  time; 
fo  that  nothing  remained  to  ellablilh  its  credit, 
for  the  cure  of  Scurvy,  but  a trial  in  the  living 
fubje6l.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  the 
furgeons  of  the  different  fhips  where  it  was 
tried,  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of  its 
efficacy,  that  the  Lord  Commiffioners  of  Ad- 
miralty from  that  period  to  the  prefent  day, 
have'  ordered  it  as  a part  of  naval  viflualling. 
Without  at  all  faying  any  thing  of  the  pu- 
trefa6lion  of  the  fluids,  a do6lrine  that  I have 
long  ago  relinquilhed,  as  not  to  be  defended, 
the  fundamental  part  of  Do6lor  M'Bride  s 
opinions  totters  on  its  bafe,  from  the  accu- 
mulation 
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mulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  ex- 
periment which  chemiftry  has  gained  fince  that 
time. 

The  Malt  which  he  fo  warmly  recommended 
as  abounding  with  fixed  air,  has  been  lately 
more  accurately  analyzed.  Barley,  by  being 
malted,  acquires  a faccharine  quality,  a quality 
without  which  the  vinous  fermentation  cannot 
take  place.  Upon  the  affufion  of  hot  water 

t 

this  fugar  is  extra6led  from  the  malt,  with  a 
mucilaginous  fubftance  peculiar  to  the  bar- 
ley; fo  that  wort,  or  the  infufion  of  malt,  dif- 
fers very  little  from  melaffes  diffolved  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  By  adding  a fer- 
ment to  the  one,  you  acquire  Sp.  jrwmmti  or 
whilky:  and  from  the  melalTes  you  procure 
rum.  When  whifky  and  rum  are  re6lified 
by  repeated  diftillations,  you  get  pure  Sp.  of 
wine,  or  alcohol^  as  it  was  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians, which  is  the  radical  Ipint  pf  all  fer^ 
mented  liquors. 
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But  let  us  inquire  how  fixed  air  is  generated 
during  the  fpiritous  fermentation.  Befides 
a faccharine  mucilage,  a degree  of  fluidity,  a 
heat  from  55'^  to  65°  of  Farenheit,  and  free 
accefs  of  the  air,  are  required  in  the  operation. 
The  fluid  is  decompofed  in  the  procefs;  its 
oxygenous  part  combines  with  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  the  fugar,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  the  fixed  air  we  are  fpeaking  of ; 
the  hydrogene,  the  other  principle  of  the  wa- 
ter, uniting  with  the  oil  of  the  faccharine 
body,  conftitutes  the  inflammable  fpirit  or 
alcohol.  How  fuch  a procefs  as  this  could 
be  conduced  in  the  human  flomach,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain ; the  bare  mention  of 
it  is  fufficient  for  its  refutation.  Wort  may 
be  drank  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  water, 
making  allowance  for  - a purgative  elfed  from 
the  fugar:  but  it  is  very  different  if  a ferment 
has  been  added  to  it,  and  the  fermentation 
not  completed  before  the  wort  is  taken  into 
the  body : it  then  excites  a multitude  of  dif- 
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orders;  fuch  as  diftention  and  flatulency  oF 
the  ftomach  and  bowels;  hence  borborrygmi 
from  thefe,  fevere  gripes,  purging,  and  tenef- 
mus.  All  thefe  fymptoms  we  experience  from 
new  ale,  imperfeftly  fermented,  cyder,  perry, 
wine,  &c.  The  Ample  wort  pafles  eafdy  through 
the  body,  undergoes  no  decompofition  in  the 
flomach,  and  cannot  give  out  fixed  air  to  the 
blood,  till  it  goes  through  a regular  fpiritous 
fermentation.  The  fame  kind  of  air  generated 
by  the  fermentation  of  all  frefh  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  the  very  procefs  neceflary  for  its 
produftion,  abundantly  refutes  the  fuppofition, 
that  this  is  the  principle  which  they  reflore 
to  the  body  for  the  cure  of  Scurvy, 


Although  I have  no  idea  of  impeaching 
the  veracity  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  efta- 
bliflied  the  credit  of  the  malt  preparations ; yet 
I mull  beg  leave  to  obfeiwe,  that  in  my  own 
praaice  I have  not  feen  it  attended  with  any 

good 
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good  efFe6ls.  It  may  be  nourifhing  from  the 
fugar  it  contains ; but  there  are  certainly  tefti- 
‘ monies  fufficient  on  record  to  expunge  it  from 
the  lift  of  articles  that  can  cure  this  diftemper. 
Do61:or  Lind  fpeaks  coldly  of  it,  as  a very 
nourilhing  liquor,  well  adapted  for  fcorbutic 
patients;*  but  not  one  cure  out  of  130  men 
to  whom  it  was  given. — The  Theory  founded 
by  Do6lor  M‘Bride,  brought  into  repute  thes 
fixed  air  to  be  given  in  other  forms  and  pre.^ 
parations. 

The  Carbonic  Acid  of  the  New  Nomen- 
clature, was  known  before  any  of  the  other 
elaftic  fluids.  It  has  received  names  from  the 
various  bodies  it  is  combined  with.  Doflor 
Black  called  it  fixed  air.  The  Swedifli  che- 
mifts  found  it  to  poflefs  the  preperties  of  acids, 
and  as  abounding  in  the  atmofphere,  they  gave 
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it  the  name  of  aerial  acid.  It  is  found  in 
chalk,  and  called  the  chalky  acid;  and  laftly, 
from  its  being  compofed  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  the  acidifying  principle  or  oxygene,  it 
is  called  the  Carbonip  Acid,  by  MelTrs.  La- 
vofier,  Morveau,  &c.  Do61or  Dobfon  wrote 
a Commentary  exprefsly  on  the  medical  effe6ls 
of  fixed  air,  and  he  fpeaks  of  fome  fuccef- 
ful  fcorbutic  cafes,  from  its  ufe  in  the  Liver- 
pool Infirmary.  I am  apt  to  believe  that  the 
ufe  of  frefh  vegetables  was  overlooked  at  the 
time  of  thefe  cures,  as  well  as  in  fome  others 
related  by  authors.  The  theory  that  gave  it 
birth  is  now  done  away;  but  the  fupporters 
of  another  proximate  caufe,  relying  upon  its 
efficacy,  and  the  teflimony  of  thofe  phyficians 
who  vouch  for  it,  afcribe  its  anti  fcorbutic  effefts 
to  a llimulant  quality.  This  ftimulating  quality 
we  obferve  from  a momentary  intoxication 
it  occafions  when  taken ; but  it  is  fo  tranfitory, 
that  it  can  have  little  effe61 ; and  it  would  be 
too  fanciful  to  fuppofe  that  it  could  ever  re- 
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ftore  to  the  body,  what  has  been  abftrafted  by 
deficient  nourifhment.  But  in  applying  it  to 
our  theory  of  Scurvy;  as  being  an  acid,  and 
compounded  of  a certain  bafe,  and  vital  air, 
fomething  riiight  have  been  expefted  from  it. 
The  difappointment,  however,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  manner.  Of  all  known 
bodies,  carbonaceous  matter  appears  to  have 
the  firongefl  attra6lion  for  vital  air,  hence 
tlieir  decompofition  in  the  carbonic  acid  is 
found  to  be  the  moft  difficult.  Thus  like 
many  other  acids  it  cannot  be  a61ed  upon  by 
the  animal  procefs,  although  it  may  join  itfelf 
with  other  fubflances  before  it  paffies  through 
the  body. — So  much  for  this  pretended  an- 
tifcorbutic.* 


Pure 


“ Mr.  skinner,  an  ingenious  Navy  Surgeon,  I Iiave  been  told,  ha» 
invented  an  inllrumcnt  forgiving  the  citric  and  other  acids,  and  alka- 
line falls,  in  the  ftate  of  effervefccnce.  He  had  fufpefled  that  the  flo- 
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Pu7‘e  IVater  may  be  very  juflly  reckoned  a 
preventor  of  Scurvy,  and  to  preferve  it  in  that 
Hate,  a valuable  acquilition  with  faked  pro- 
vifions  at  fea.'  Water  does  not  feem  to  be 
decompofed  in  the  body,-  at  leak,-  there  are  no' 
experiments  to  confirm  it;  for  though  all  the 
liumours  owe  their  fluidity  to  the  water  they 
contain,  yet  it  can  be  Icparated  from  all  of 
them  without  any  decompofition  of  its  con- 
flituent  principles.  ' The  greateft  quantity,- 
however,  is  thrown  out  by  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  in  which  are  diffoived  various  falts,-  ela- 
borated during  the  procefs  of  aflimilation. 
A larger  fupply  of  this  menftruum  is,  therefore,- 
more  neceffary  at  one  time  than  another;  for 


■mach  was  a vacuum,  and  that  the  cartonic  acid  was  not  difloged  from 
the  alkali,  from  the  patient  perceiving  no  uneafinefs,  fuch  as  dlftention, 
ruftations,  &c.  But  had  the  human  flomach  been  a vacuum,  it  Would 
not  have  prevented  the  acid  from  combining  with  the  alkali,  for  the 
accefs  of  air  is  not  necelTary  to  their  reciprocal  attraftion:  and  with 
regard  to  the  patient  feeling  no  uneafinefs,  it  could  fcarce  be  expefted 
that  any  diftention  of  the  gaftric  region  could  take  place,  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  fet  free  from  any  pioportion  of  alkali 
that  has -ever  been  exhibited. 
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inftance,  where  any  foreign  fubftance  is  taken 
into  the  body,  as  marine  fait  with  fea  diet ; a 
dehre  for  liquids  immediately  follows,  which 
continues  till  a quantity  has  been  fupplied, 
fully  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  nature.  Putrid 
water  has  been  always  reckoned  among  the 
caufes  of  that  difeafe  of  which  we  are  treating; 
but  that  has,  perhaps,  originated  more  from  its 
ofFenfive  fmell  than  any  bad  quality  it  had 
acquired.  Water  of  itfelf  is  incapable  of  un- 
dergoing any  fermentation  whatever.  When 
confined  in  wooden  calks  or  velfels,  and  not 
expofed  by  agitation  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
it  foon  emits  a difagreeable  flavor.  The  agi- 
tation of  water,  therefore,  is  always  neceflary 
to  preferve  it  pure  if  it  comes  near  any  fub- 
flance  that  can  aflill  the  feparation  of  its  prin- 
ciples. In  glafs  bottles  it  may  be  preferved 
fweet  for  a length  of  time;  but  in  new  cafks, 
it  fpoils  very  quickly,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
unfeafoned  wood,  abounding  more  with  the 
carbonaceous  matter  than  old  ones.  The  ftink- 
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ing  fmell  is,  therefore,  produced  by  the  efcape 
of  the  hydrogenous  gas,  or  inflammable  air, 
while  the  vital  air  or  oxygene  which  it  has  left 
joins  itfelf  to  the  carbone  of  the  wood,  and 
forms  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  found  on 
thefe  occafions. — We  fhall  now  apply  this 
reafoning  to  the  means  of  reftoring  its  fweet- 
nefs. 

Many  very  oppofite  fubftances  have  been 
recommended  at  different  times  to  purify  water. 
That  water  i s pureft  which  upon  analyfis,  is 
found  to  contain  no  foreign  body;  but  con- 
fifts  of  only  the  due  proportion  of  the  two 
principles  which  compofe  it.  This  feems  the 
reafon  why  river  water  is  not  only  more  fit  for 
domeftic  purpofes  than  fpring  water,  but  can 
be  preferved  fweet  for  a longer  time.  The 
agitation  which  it  undergoes  in  its  courfe,  and 
expofure  to  the  aftion  of  the  air,  feem  to  pre- 
cipitate many  of  thefe  unpleafant  qualities  it 
may  have  imbibed  in  its  paffage  through  dif- 
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ferent  ftrata.  Thus  the  Thames  water  is  pre-? 
fered  to  others  for  a long  voyage;  but  its  fur 
perior  excellence  is  owing  to  long  expofure  to 
the  air,  by  the  length  of  its  courfe,  and  not 
to  any  pretended  fermentation  which  is  faid 
to  take  place. 

How  quicklime  came  to  be  ufcd  at  firfl  for 
purifying  water,  I am  at  a lofs  to  determine, 
unlefs  it  was  from  its  attraction  for  fixed  air 
which  is  generated  during  the  decompofition 
of  the  fluid  in  the  calks.  We  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  formation  of  this  kind  of  air  in 
wooden  cafles,  on  the  principles  of  the  Pneuma- 
tic Theory,  which,  the  more  it  is  extended, 

\ 

gains  flability  by  multiplying  faCts.  But  quick- 
lime abforbing  or  rather  attracting  the  fixed 
air,  does  not  fweeten  the  water.  Plad  this  air 
alone  rendered  the  water  difagreeable,  its  tafle 
would  have  been  acidulous;  but  the  tafle  of 

I 

water  in  this  fituation  is  indifcribable ; its  fmell 
comes  near  to  rotten  eggs.  But  an  acidulous 
tafle  communicated  to  water  by  other  acids. 


as 
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as  the  fulphuric,  tartareous,  &c.  does  not  cor- 
reft  the  fmelL 


Mr.  O {bridge  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  has 
contrived  what  philofophers  long  fought  after 
in  vain,  an  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of 
fvveetening  water,  by  a very  fimple  machine. 
The  conflruftion  of  the  inilrument  as  being 
common  needs  not  be  defcribed.  Without 
knowing  or  reafoning  any  thing  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  water,  his  fagacity  taught,  him,  that 
by  expofing  it  to  the  influence  of  atmofpheric 
air,  when  putrid  it  would  become  fweet:  the 
operation,  however,  might  be  much  fhorten- 
ed,  by  contriving  the  machine  fo,  that  a cur- 
rent of  air  could  pafs  right  through  it.  The 
water  thus  expofed  by  agitation,  to  the  aftion 
of  the  air,  has  its  hydrogene,  from  which  the 
difagreeable  flavour  arifes,  gradually  diflSpa- 
ted  and  carried  oflFi  or  perhaps  the  fupera- 
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bundant  quantity  of  it,  attrafts  oxygene  from 
the  air,  and  again  compofes  water.  * 

Boiling  alfo  reftores  the  fweetnefs  of  link- 
ing water,  and  is  to  be  explained  on  the  fame 
principles.  The  hydrogene,  a highly  volatile 

elaftic 

* Duke,  Portfmoulh  Harbour,  Jan.  12,  1792. 

SIR,  , 

Having  juft  heard  of  the  Society’s  propofed  premium  of  a gold  me- 
dal, or  fifty  pounds,  for  the  beft  account,  verified  by  fatisfaftory  trials 
of  an  efficacious  method  of  preferving  frcfli  water  fweet  during  long 
voyages,  at  a time  that  1 had  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  fubjeft,  in 
fiiiifbing  my  Obfervations  -on  Scurvy;  I am,  therefore,  induced  to 
offer  you  a few  remarks  on  this  important  inquiry. 

It  would  be  cndlcfs  for  me  to  recount  the  various  conjc6lures  of 
philofophcrs,  and  the  numerous  experiments  of  chemifts,  that  are  to 
be  met  witli  in  books  on  this  inveftigation.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  till 
lately,  their  labours  have  been  fiuitlcfs.  The  fubjefb  has  now  affumed 
a new  appearance;  and  wlierc  the  famous  Lavoficr  and  his  learned 
aftbeiates  have  left  oft',  the  prefent  inquiry  ought  to  begin. 

If  it  has  been  proved,  as  I apprehend  it  is,  as  clearly  as  any  chemical 
faft  whatever,  that  water  is  no  longer  to  be  confidered  as  a fimple 
elementary  body,  but  a compound  of  two  kinds  of  air,  viz.  vital,  and 
inflammable  airs,  as  commonly  expreffed  : this  compofition,  and  their 
decompofition,  which  depend  upon  the  laws  of  chemical  attraftion, 
certainly  point  out  to  us  very  novel  ideas  for  preferving  it  pure  and 
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elaftic  fluid,  is  immediately  feparated  by  the 
heat,  fublimed  and  carried  ofF  into  the  atmof- 
phere.  The  water  is  then  left  pure,  and  with- 
out any  putrid  or  difagreeable  fmell  whatever ; 
but  as  heat  alfo  expells  the  common  air  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  other  method. 

■ ■ The 


fweet  in  long  voyages.  It  is  well  known,  that  glafs  vcITels  when 
corked  dole,  or  earthen  jars  well  glazed,  and  (lopt,  preferve  water 
for  any  length  of  time.  Now  what  does  this  depend  upon?' The 
water  is  incapable  of  afting  upon  thefe  fubllanccs;  it  finds  no  fub- 
ftance  that  has  a ftronger  attraftion  for  either  of  the  gafles  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  than  they  have  for  one  another.  In  this  manner  it 
remains  fweet,  and  would  remain  fo  for  ever.  But  if  it  is  put  into  a 
wooden  calk,  and  particularly  a new  one,  very  different  phenomena 
takes  place.  Water  is  incapable  itfelf,  of  fermentation  in  any  fitiiationf 
but  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  fluid,  in  a calk  at  fea,  are  to 
be  eafily  explained. 

On  opening  the  bung  of  a calk  where  the  water  (links,  a volatile  elaf- 
tic vapour  is  immediately  fet  at  liberty  ; a putrid  fmell  is  perceived, 
and  if  a lighted  candle  comes  in  contadl  with  it,  it  takes  fire.  This 
elaftic  vapour  is  nothing  elfe  but  inflammable  air,  or  the  hydrogenous 
gas,  of  the  New  Nomenclature.  The  manner  of  its  difengagement  is, 
Ihortly,  thus  : the  wood  poffeffes  a large  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  attrafls  the  oxy-gene  of  the  water,  and  lea\lcs  the  hydro- 
gene  free.  Fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid  is,  therefore,  conftantly  gencra- 
tedin  a calk  of  (linking  water;  tUts  is  proved  by  addinga  littlcquick- 
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The  manner  of  purifying  water  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  diflillation  of  fait  water  at  fea. 
Mr.  Irvine. obtained  from  Government  a pre- 
mium of  5,oool.  for  the  invention,  though  Doc- 
tor Lind,  on  the  befl  grounds  claimed  it  as  his^ 
Whoever  was  the  contriver  of  the  bell  and  eafieft 

method 


lime,  wliicli  combines  with  the  acid,  and  it  is  thus  reduced  to  its  ori-i 
ginal  ftate,  limeftonc. 

Now  this  defeription  fufficicntly  Ihows  the  futility  of  former 
rcafoning  on  the  fubjcfl;  and  from  it  too,  we  learn  that  no  fubftance 
added  to  the  water,  at  leaft,  any  that  is  yet  known,  ean  cither  preferve 
or  recover  it.  The  only  method  yet  invented  is  by  expofing  it  to  the 
atmofphcrc,  as  by  the  machine  of  Lieutenant  Olbridge : this  procefs 
alfo  confirms  our  explanation  ; for  the  hydrogene  is  cither  dillipated 
or  attrafls  oxygene  from  the  furrounding  air  to  rellorefweetncfs  to  the 
water. 

Since  we  fin^  that  an  old  calk  preferves  water  better  than  a new 
one,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  what  is  commonly  called 
is  nothing  more  than  exhaulling  tlie  principle  of  the  wood,  whieh  fa- 
vours the  decompofition : and  I am  apt  to  believe,  tliat  by  imitating 
this  procefs  there  is  a poHibility  of  rendering  wood,  equally  fit  for 

preferving  the  fluid  fweet,  as  porcelain  or  earthen  ware. 

« 

For  this  purpofc  I would  recommend  the  ftaves  of  the  cafkswhen 
ready  to  be  put  together,  to  be  ftceped  for  a length  of  time  in  a pond 
filled  with  water;  this  ought  to  be  allowed  to  flagnate,  fo  as  to  favour 
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method  of  conducing  the  diftillation  on  (hip 
hoard,  with  the  leaft  expence  of  fuel,  was 
certainly  the  man  mofb  entitled!  to  the  bounty 
of  Government.  Neither  of  thefe  gentlemen 
had  any  merit  or  claim,  by  difcovering  that  frefia; 

Water  could  be  procured  from  fait  water;  it 

was 


the  decompofition  of  the  water.  The  fooner,  therefore,  the  pool  be» 
cotnej  putrid,  and  the  longer  time  that  the  wood  is  iminerfed  in  it,  the 
moreperfeft  will  be  the  feafoning. 

Had  I undertaken  experiments  of  this  kind  as  a candidate  for  the 
Piize  Medal  of  the  Society,  you  will  obferve,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubieft,  they  could  not  be  fully  decided  in  the  time  you  have  ap- 
pointed. I would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  conduft  the  chemical  department ; whether,  from  the 
late  rapid  progrefs  of  experimental  philofophy,  there  would  not  be 
fome  propriety  in  changing  the  ftatement  of  the  queftion.  From  the 
experience  I have  had  of  a fea  life,  I cannot  hefitate  a moment  in  de- 
claring this  to  be  the  .moft  eligible  method.  There  were  many  in- 
ftanccs  during  the  late  war,  where  Ihips  on  foreign  ftations,  by  having 
well . feafoned  calks,  and  having  never  been  under  the  neceflity  of  un- 
flowing their  holds,  found  the  water  pure  and  fweet  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  a?  when  they  left  Spithead.  But  unfeafoned  new  calks  will 
fpoil  the  water  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight  : oak  calks  have  alfo,  from 
the  hardnefs  of  the  wood,  been  preferred  to  all  others. 

If  what  has  been  faid  is  at  all  confillcnt  with  matter  of  fa£l,  from 
the  reprefenution  of  your  molt  refpeftablc  Society,  I have  no  doubt 
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was  well  known  to  chemifts  before  thern,  that 
fea  water  was  the  pure  fluid,  in  which'  were' 
diffolved  falts  of  vaiious  kinds,  but  particularly^ 
marine  fait.  The  apparatus  now  in  ufe  in- 
his  Majefly’s  fliips  for  this  purpofe,  is  fitted  to 
the  tops  of  the  boilers,  fo  that  the  proeefs  can 
be  conduced  in  one  boiler,  while  the  vidluals 
are  preparing  in  ‘the  other,  by  which  means 
coals  and  wood  are  faved.  Every  officer  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted,  that  only  a certain 
proportion  of  pure  water  can  be  obtained  from 
a given  quantity  of  the  fait  water.  What 
flows  firll  from  the  hill,  as  being  the  moh 
volatile,  is  the  pureh;  fo  that  it  will  be  pro- 

but  the  Commiflioners  for  viftualling  his  Majefly’s  Navy,  might  be 
perfuaded  to  order  fomc  experiments  to  be  made  for  feafoning  the 
(laves  in  the  manner  direfted  above  : fuch  a reprefentation,  I fufpeft 
would  be  little  attended  to  from  an  individual. 

I am,  Sir, 

"Your  mod  obedient,  and  humble  fervant, 

T.  TROTTER- 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Arts,  Manuladlures, 

Adelphi,  London. 

per 
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per  to  have  only  a flow  fire.  The  water  as  it 
comes  over  ought  to  be  frequently  tailed,  and 
the  moment  that  any  thing  difagreeable  is  per- 
ceived, the  difliUation  mull  go  no  farther. 
The  whole  quantity  of  diflilled  fluid  may  now 
be  pafled  through  Ofbridge’s  machine,  which 
will  redify  any  unpleafant  flavour,  by  impreg- 
natincT  it  with  common  air.  If  conduced 

O 

in  this  manner,  the  water  will  be  found  pure 
and  wholefome  as  any  that  comes  frefli  from  the 
fountain.  I would  recommend  it  tQ  -every 
Captain  in  the  Navy,  when  he  fails  for  a long 
cruize,  or  when  he  fufpe6ls  a long  paffage,  not 
to  wait  for  this  expedient  till  his  (hip’s  company 
may  be  in  want  of  water,  but  to  begin  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  he  goes  to  fea.  By  this  timely 
precaution,  he  will  have  provided  a flock  for 
any  emergency;  the  water  will  have  the  chance 
of  being  of  a better  quality  when  he  is  not  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  pufhing  the  difliilation  too 
.far,  which  might  impregnate  the  whole  with 
•fome  difagreeable  fubflance. 
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• We  come  now  to  mention  the  provilions  ufed 
at  fea,  and  what  alterations  we  propofe,  fhall  be 
perfedly  compatible  with  the  fituation,  avoid- 
ing all  refinements  whatever.  We  have  before 
given  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  faked  meat  ufed 
in  the  navy  at  prelent,  is  prepared  in  the  greatefl 
poflTible  peife61ion,  and  reflefts  the  higheft  credit 
on  that  Board  which  fuperintends  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  fervice.  The  allowance  of 
butter  and  cheefe  that  is  ferved  out  in  King’s 
Ihips  is  fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  diet,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  notice.  The  ve-. 
getablc  part  of  the  provifion,  con  lifts  of  bilcuit, 
flour,  and  railins,  to  be  made  into  puddings ; 
oatmeal,  of  whicli  bargou  or  a thick  gruel  is 
made  for  breakfaft;  and  peafe,  which  are  boiled 
as  foup  for  dinner.  Every  mefs  at  fea  is  occa- 
fionally  ferved  with  vinegar,  and  four  krout 
has  been  more  carefully  fupplied  of  late,  as  alfo 
melalfes,  which  are  mixed  with  the  bargou  for 
breakfaft.  The  allowance  of  fmall  beer  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  what  moft  men  confume  in 
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twenty-four  hours ; it  is  generally  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  when  ferved  otherwife  to 
the  people,  it  mull  be  from  a want  of  attention  ' 
in  their  officers.  The  beer  feldom  lafts  more 
than  a fortnight  at  fea,  and  on  foreign  ftations 
it  has  never  been  fupplied  at  all;  fpirits  and 
water,  which  is  grog,  or  wine  have  therefore 
been  fubftituted,  neither  of  which  are  to  be 
compared  to  this  falutary  beverage  as  an  anti- 
fcorbutic. 

While  a fhip  is  in  port  and  frefh  beef  allowed, 
every  officer  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  greens,  that  are  boiled  among  the  foup. 
Small  as  this  allowance  is,  it  is  often  fhamefully 
perverted  to  other  purpofes.  Government 
would  do  well,  at  leafl  thrice  in  a week,  to  allow 
a much  larger  proportion  of  vegetables,  confi fl- 
ing of  all  thefe  in  feafon  to  be  mixed  with  the  ^ 
frefh  beef  broth.  It  is  in  this  manner  only 
that  a fhip  returning  from  a cruize  or  long 
voyage  can  bell  recruit  a fickly  crew ; and  reco- 
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ver  them  in  a very  fhoit  time  for  the  emergen- 
-cies  of  fervice. 

It  is  much  to  be  wiChed,  that  it  were  a gene- 
ral pradice  in  the  navy,  when  a fhip  goes  to 
fea,  to  diminifh  the  allowance  of  faked  meat, 
and,  if  necelTary,  increafe  the  other  articles  of 
diet.  This  method  can  be  defended  on  the 
bell  foundation;  as  the  beer  lads  generally 
fo  fliort  a time  at  fea,  and  the  water  not  always 
plenty;  it  is  in  fome  meafure  making  up  for 
both;  for  the  lefs  faked  meat  made  ufe  of,  a 
fmnllcr  proportion  of  liquids  will, be  wanted  to 
dilute  them  in  the  llomach,  and  carry  the  fait 
out  of  the  body.  This  pra£lice  is  confirmed 
from  experience,  and  does  not  clalli  with  any 
Theory  on  Scurvy. 

On  the  Jamaica  llation  fome  time  lall  war 
the  Captains  of  feveral  fhips,  ordered  their  pur- 
lers to  furnifh  the  men  with  cocoa  and  fugar,  in 
lieu  of  oatmeal,  butter,  and  cheefe.  I have  not 
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been  able  to  learn  the  names  of  thefe  officers 
who  thus  diftinguiffied  themfelves  by  their 
judgment  and  humanity ; their  example,  how- 
ever, has  made  it  general  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  it  has  now  received  the  fandlion  of  Go- 
vernment.. The  oatmeal,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
are  three  articles  very  liable  to  fpqil  in  hot 
countries,  and  cocoa  has  been  wifely  fubftituted 
in  their  room.  A breakfaft  is  the  moft  deficient 
meal  in  a feaman’s  diet ; and  if  this  alteration 
has  been  attended  with  fo  many  good  confe- 
quences  abroad,  why  not  extend  it  to  the  home 
ftations  ? It  is  in  a cold  country  where  it  would 
be  fingularly  beneficial:  what  a comfortable 
meal  would  a cup  of  warm  cocoa  or  chocolate 
be  to  a failor  in  a winter  cruize  in  the  channel 
or  north  fea,  on  coming  from  a wet  deck  in  a 
rainy  morning  watch ! This  mefs  is,  befides,,  ex- 
tremely nourilhing.  Cocoa  abounds  with  a ve- 
g.etable  oil  and  mucilage,  approaching  nearly  to 
an  animal  nature;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  one 

of 
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of  the  mofl;  valuable  additions  to  a fea  diet  that 
has  ever  been  invented.* 

It  has  been  frequently  propofed  to  Govern- 
ment to  fupply  fliips  abroad  with  porter;  in 
fiipport  of  which  meafure,  ftrong  evidence  is 
produced  of  its  antifcorbutic  qualities. t I have 
no  doubt  of  porter  being  a valuable  antifcorbutic, 
or  rather  a preventive  of  Scurvy ; but  I am  afraid 
that  a general  fupply  to  the  navy  is  fcarcely 
pra6licable.  Porter  only  differs  from  ftrong  ale, 
by  adding  a quantity  of  liquorice  juice,  and  fome 
narcotic  fubftances,  fuch  as  the  cocuhts  indicus,  &c. 
What  I apprehend  would  be  of  equal  advan- 
tage is,  that  the  beer  which  is  to  be  carried  to  fea, 
may  be  made  one  half  ftronger,  and  only  two 
quarts  allowed  in  the  day  inftead  of  the  gallon, 
as  at  prefent.  Moft  fhips  would  be  able  to  take 


* It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  feamen  in  general  arc  very  averfe 
to  the  ufe  of  bargou,  even  when  fwcctcncd  with  melafles. 
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a fupply  at  a time,  equal  to  fix  or  eight  weeks 
expenditure : being  llronger  than  the  common 
fmall  beer,  it  could  be  kept  much  longer,  and  as 
containing  an  equal  proportion  of  faccharine 
matter  would  be  equally  antifcorbutic.  This 
flrong  beer  as  being  preferable  to  malt  in  an 
unfermented  ftate,  fuch  as  the  effence  of  wort, 
would  alfo  in  a great  meafure  fuperfede  the  ufe 
of  wine  and  fpiritous  liquors ; but  fome  politi- 
cal reafons  befides  thofe  which  regard  health 
juflify  this  propofal;  the  malt,  as  being  a 
produftion  of  the  country,  ought  rather  to  be 
prefered,  for  the  confumption  in  time  of  war 
would  be  immenfe. 

When  fpeaking  on  the  proximate  caufe,  I 
had  occafion  to  mention,  that  wine  pofiefles 
little  of  that  quality,  which  we  value  in  the 
cure  of  Scurvy,  although  it  abounds  with  an 
acid.  I have  feen  it  taken  with  much  reluc- 
tance; but  even  when  it  has  been  duly  per- 
fillcd  in,  and  in  large  quantities  too,  it  neither 
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feemed  to  cure  or  retard  the  progrcfs  of  the 
difeafe.  Low  fpirits,  defpondency,  and  ap- 
prehenfion  about  their  fafety,  are  almoft  con- 
flant  attendants  on  Scurvy;  yet  when  they  have 
approached  the  extreme  degree,  wine  is  re- 
ceived with  indifl'erence.  Very  contrary  to 
this  is  the  appetite  for  wine  in  Typhus ; the 
defire  for  it  there,  is  marked  by  the  mod  anxi- 
ous fatisfaftion  on  receiving  it,  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  when  the  indication  of  wine 
was  doubtful  to  the  phyfician,  it  was  the  bed 
pra6liceto  leave  it  to  the  cravings  of  the  patient. 

With  refpeCl:  to  diluted  fpirits  or  grog,  in- 
dead of  wine  or  beer,  it  is  certainly  an  unfa- 
Jutary  fubditute.  The  ufe  of  it  ought  to  be 
checked  by  every  prudent  precaution.  What- 
ever exhilirating  effe6ls  and  pleafing  fenfa- 
tions  it  may  excite,  it  is,  of  all  dimulants,  per- 
haps, the  mod  dangerous  to  indulge  in.  Beer 
and  wine,  as  abounding  with  fugar  and  muci- 
lage are  nourilhing  and  healthful  j but  diluted 
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fpirits  have  a very  contrary  tendency.  Grog  ex* 
haufls  and  debilitates  the  conftitution ; as  com- 
municating a more  hidden  ftimulus  to  the  fto- 
mach  it  is,  of  all  liquors,  the  moll  likely  to  in- 
duce a habit  of  dram  drinking,  with  all  its 
horrid  confequences.*  A quantity  of  fugar 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  always  mixed  with 
the  fpirits  and  water;  orange,  lime,  or  lemon 
juice  where  they  can  be  procured,  which  make 
an  artificial  wine,  may  be  added,  as  rendering 
the  compofition  hill  more  falutary  and  anti- 
fcorbutic. 

As  corre6fors  of  falted  provifions,  and  the 
beft  condiments  for  animal  food,  I would  re- 
commend pickles  of  red  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
kidney  beans,  onions,  &c.  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  common  ufe  at  table. 
A proportion  of  thefe  might  be  ferved  on  the 

■*  Vide  the  Author’s  Inaugural  Diflertatian,  De  Ebrietate  Ejufqu* 
Effe^ibui  in  Corpus  Humanum.  Edit.  Edin,  17S8. 
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days  that  fait  beef  and  pork  are  ilfued  to  the 
ftiip’s  company.  I will  not  argue  that  thefe 
pickles  will  cure  Scurvy  or  even  prevent  it 
on  all  occafions ; but  certain  I am  that  their 
effefts  will  be  fuperior  to  the  {linking  pre- 
paration of  yellow  cabbage  at  prefent  in  ufe. 
They  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  as  be- 
ing pleafant  and  grateful  to  the  talle,  and 
needing  no  kind  of  cooking  whatever,  which  is 
a very  elTential  advantage  at  fea,  they  cannot 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  feamen.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark  that  thefe  articles 
can  be  purchafed  for  the  fame  expence  that 
Government  generally  pays  for  four  krout.  But 
to  ferve  them  alternately  with  the  krout,  would 
make  both  more  beneficial,  for  I fliould  be 
very  glad  to  fee  them  introduced  into  the 
navy  in  any  manner. 

In  thofe  flations  abroad,  but  particularly  in 
the  Well  Indies,  where  vegetables  can  be  pro- 
cured at  an  eafy  rate,  fuch  as  plantanes  and 
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yams,  it  would  be  a very  good  pra61:ice  to  allow 
them  twice  a week  in  lieu  of  bread  when  the 
(hip  is  in  harbour.  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  bread  from  infefts  in  warm  countries,  and 
I know  no  better  fubftitute  for  it  than  plan- 
tanes  and  yams.  The  fruits  of  the  climate 
ought  alfo  to  be  frequently  ferved  out  to  the  y. 
feamen,  both  as  amufing  them  and  for  the 
prefervation  of  health.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  their  wages  are  never  paid  abroad, 
confequently  they  have  little  chance  of  fharing 

t 

fuch  dainties:  officers  themfelves  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  procure  thefe  delicacies  at 
their  own  tables,  perhaps,  think  very  little  about 
their  ffiip’s  company,  though  fuch  articles  are 
highly  effential  to  their  welfare. 

People  recovering  from  fevers,  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  by  which  they  have  been  much  reduced, 
ought  not  to  eat  the  common  fare  of  the  ffiip 
till  tolerably  recruited  in  health  and  ftrength. 
The  breakfaft  of  cocoa  which  we  have  recom- 
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mended,  would  be  a luxurious  meal  at  fea  to 
the  convalefcent  failor;  with  this  and  the  porta- 
ble foup,  and  a pint  of  wholefome  port  wine, 
which  is  the  allowance  when  the  beer  is  ex- 
pended, they  could  not  fail  to  recover.  A 
very  comfortable  fupper  may  alfo  be  procured 
by  nightly  fermenting  oatmeal,  and  making 
flummery  of  it.  This  was  a conflant  mefs  to 
the  fick  and  convalefcents  in  the  Berwick,  when 
comrrvmdcdby  Captain  Keith  Stewart,  now  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  When  properly  prepared 
and  a little  wine  andfugar  added,  there  cannot  be 
a more  palatable  fea  meal.  Other  articles  for 
this  purpofc,  fuch  as  rice,  currants,  barley,  and 
fugar,  are  fupplied  among  the  furgeons  necef- 
faries;  but  the  quantity  allowed  of  each  is  fo 
fmall,  that  in  fickly  Hates  of  a fhip  they  are 
by  no  means  fufficient. 

We  are  now  to  fpeak  to  the  cure  of  Scurvy. 
From  what  we  ourlelves  have  leen  of  the 
difeafe,  or  learned  from  the  writings  of  authors, 
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we  believe  that  frelli  efculent  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  will  cure  it;  but  that  thofe  fruits 
abounding'  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  the  citric  clafs, 
are  more  elFeftual  than  others.  Moft  veget- 
ables pofTefs  in  their  recent  flate  a portion  of 
acid,  though  fo  fmall  as  not  always  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  in  proportion  as  it  abounds  in  them, 
and  perceptible  to  our  tafte,  they  have  a fupe- 
rior  antifcorbutic  quality.  The  lemon,  lime, 
(haddock,  and  orange,  in  the  manner  we  have 
fet  them  down,  give  out  the  citric  acid  in 
different  degrees  of  purity.  This  genus  of  fruit 
has  advantages  above  all  others,  for  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  maturity,  the  acid  is  not  altered  for 
the  worfe,  but  rather  purer  than  before.  The 

y 

unripe  goofeberry  has  the  citric  and  oxalic  acids 
combined  in  its  juice,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  is  equally  effeflual  as  the  lemon. 

0 

I recommended  this  to  be  carried  to  fea;  and 
have  lince  feen  in  a newfpaper,  where  a num- 
ber of  fcorbutic  failors,  in  an  Eaft  Indiaman 
were  cured  in  their  paffage  outwards  by  fome  . 
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unripe  goofeberries  that  were  preferved  for 
making  tarts.  The  malic  acid  is  pure  in  the 
apple  juft  before  it  is  ripe,  but  it  has  lefs  af- 
terwards. The  laft  cafe  of  Scurvy  which  X 
^ treated  was  cured  by  apples. — This,  with  the 
recovery  of  the  feamen  in  the  Berwick,  at  Tor- 
bay,  lufficiently  proves  that  apples  are  valua- 
ble antifcorbutics. 

The  cafes  in  which  I laft  adminiftered  the 
juice  of  lemons  and  oranges  for  the  cure  of 
Scurvy  arc  rv'orth  narrating.  Some  time  in 
November,  1789,  eighty  Irifli  convi61s  came 
from  Newfoundland  in  company  with  the  (hips 
rcturningc  from  that  ftation  to  Engrland.  Thele 

O C? 

convifils  to  the  number  of  130  or  140  had 
been  fhipped  at  Dublin  fome  time  before.  The 
mafter  of  the  veflfel  in  which  they  failed,  had 
orders  to  land  or  difpofe  of  them,  fomewhere 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Inftead,  however,  of  fulfilling  his  con- 
tra6l  with  Government,  and  obeying  orders. 
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he  refolved  upon  making  the  heft  bargain  with 
his  prifoners.  Thofe  who  had  cafli  paid  it  to 
him  for  their  liberty ; among  the  reft  was  a 
noted  Roman  Catholic  prieft,  who  had  been 
convifted  of  forgery.  When  he  had  ftript 
them  of  all  the  money  and  clothes  which  they 
had,  they  were,  men  and  women,  turned  on 
fhore  in  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland.  Here^ 
with  the  little  provifion  he  had  given  them, 
they  were  to  make  the  beft  of  it.  Some  perilhed 
in  the  woods  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
others  reached  different  fettlementsin  the  Ifland. 
Thecircumftances  of  their  fituatiori  foon  reached 
Vice  Admiral  Milbank,  then  commander  in 
chief  on  that  ftation^  who  ordered  them  to 
be  collefted  and  fecured^  and  a ftiip  fitted  to 
carry  them  to  England.  They  remained  in 
Portfmouth  harbour  till  the  Deptford,  a navy 
tranfport,  was  ordered  to  convey  them  to  Dub- 
lin, under  convoy  of  his  Majefty’s  floop  Drakes 
The  floop  and  tranfport  went  to  fea,  and  were 
obliged  to  put  back  to  Cowes  Road  in  diftrefs 
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of  weather,  about  the  20th  of  December.  The' 
mafter  of  the  trail fport,  at  this  time,  complained 
to  Captain  Countefs  of  the  Drake,  that  the 
convifts  were  in  a very  unhealthy  ftate,  and 
begged  he  would  order  his  furgeon’s  mate  to 
vifit  them,  the  furgeon  of  the  Drake  being  then 
abfent.  The  young  gentleman  had  been  a 

1 , 

flranger  to  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  and  imme- 
diately pronounced  that  the  gaol  fever  had 
broke  out  among  them.  This  opinion  he  con- 
ceived from  the  debilitated  ftate,  the  fetor  about 
them,  but  particularly  the  large  livid  fpots  which 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  defire  which  many  of  them  expreffed  for 
acid  fruits  and  vegetables.  Captain  Onflow, 
then  commanding  at  Portfmouth  in  the  room 
of  Vice  Admiral  Roddam,  tranfmitted  Captain 
Countefs’ s report  to  the  Lords  Commiflioners 
of  Admiralty,  who,  by  return  of  poll,  ordered 
two  furgeons  to  furvey  the  convidbs,  and  re*, 
port  their  fttuation.  The  furgeon  of  the  Mag- 
nificent with  myfelf,  was  ordei  ed  on  this  bufinefs. 

The 
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The  firft  maji  who  made  his  appearance,  plainly 
fiiewed  that  the  difeafe  was  Scurvy ; and  when 
we  came  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  their 
hiftory,  as  related  above,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaint  was  general.  From 
the  time  that  they  embarked  at  St.John’s  in 
the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  till  now,  they 
had  lived  on  fhip’s  provifions,  without  any 
frelh  vegetables  whatever,  at  the  rate  of  two- 
thirds  allowance.  Never  did  I behold  together 
fo  many  wretched  fellow  creatures.  Thole  that 
were  cloathed  had  not  Ihifted for  many  months; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  naked,  evert 
without  a Ihirt ; a hammock  tied  round  theif 
fhoulders  by  a rope  yarn  was  their  only  fhelter 
from  the  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time  without  a 
bed  to  lie  upon.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the 
weather  for  fome  time  before  had  been  wet  and 
boiflerous. 
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In  our  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  port,  we  recommended  an  immediate  fupply 
of  recent  vegetables,  cloathing  and  bedding; 
all  of  which,  much  to  the  credit  and  humanity 
of  the  Admiralty  Board,  were  granted,  with  a 
furgeon  and  what  affiftance  he  chufed  to  call  in 
to  attend  them. 

Few  of  them  were  without  fome-fymptom 
of  Scurvy,  fuch  as  fpongy  gums,  livid  fpots 
on  different  parts,  and  conUa6lions  of  the 
hams,  &c.  This  laff  fymptom  has  generally 
been  accounted  for  from  blood  effufed  in  the 
interftices  of  the  mufcles,  or  into  the  cellular 
texture.  Such  an  explanation  is,  indeed,  very 
mechanical,  but  it  is  not  a good  one.  Had 
this  rigidity  and  contradion  been  owing  to 
pieces  of  coagulated  blood,  there  muff  have  been 
fome  perceptible  fwelling  or  diftention  of  the 
parts;  but  none  is  to  be  obferved:  the  thigh 
is  ffiriveled  and  lefs  in  circumference  than  in  an 

healthy 
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healthy  flate;  the  tendinous  fibres  are  alfo  to  be 
traced  by  their  hardnefs,  till  they  are  gradually 
loft  in  the  belly  of  themufcles.  Belides  if  that  ex- 
planation could  be  admitted,  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  fay,  that  the  Trifmus  and  Tetanus, 
which  were  met  with  among  the  black  people, 
were  produced  by  the  fame  means,  viz.  lumps 
pf  cloated  blood,  diftending  the  temporal,  maf- 
leter,  and  other  mufcles,  which  move  the  lower 
jaw  upwards.  And  iri  Tetanus,  how  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  whole  mufcles  of  the  body 
could  be  thrown  into  a rigid  contraction,  from 
any  caufe  of  this  kind.  Thefe  conditions  of 
the  mufcular  fibre  are,  certainly,  much  better 
explained  from  the  diminifhed  nervous  energy: 
it  is  this  torper  of  the  vis  vitce^  which  produces 
the  hebitudo  animi,  and  renders  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  fo  little  difpofed  to  be  effeCted  by 
the  ufual  ftimuli  j and  is  a ftate  of  the  nervous 
influence  more  peculiar  tp  Scurvy  than  any 
other  difeafe.  * 

* Doftor  Blane  fays,  he  differed  fonje  fubjefts,  and  found  no  ecchy- 
m»Ju. 
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Bedding  and  cloathing  being  immediately  fur- 
nifhedto  the  convi6ls  by  their  Lordfliips’  orders, 
the  cure  of  Scurvy  was  begun  with  lemons  and 
oranges.  At  the  fame  time  they  had  beef  and  mut- 
ton broth,  in  which  were  boiled  cabbages,  onions. 
See.  In  dillributing  the  frefli  fruit  amoncr  them, 
the  only  rule  that'  I went  by,  was  to  give  moft 
to  thole  who  had  the  worll  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe.  Their  recovery,  as  is  commonly  re- 
marked in  the  Scurvy,  when  plentifully  ferved 
with  acid  fruits,  was  allonilhingly  rapid;  for 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  my  attendance,  they 
•f..  failed  for  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in  ten 
days  after,  in  perfe£l  health  and  fpirits. 

/ 

The  great  defideratum  in  long  fea  voyages 
is  fome  preparation  of  the  citric  acid,  that 
preferves  all  its  virtues  for  a length  of  time. 
Different  forms  have  been  tried  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  extraft  recommended  fo  warmly 
by  Do6lor  Lind,  has  been  found  by  Captain 

Cook 
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Cook  and  others  of  little  or  no  efFefl:.  It  could 
fcarcely  indeed  be  expefted  that  any  prepa- 
ration of  this  kind  could  retain  the  virtues  of 
the  recent  fruit.  It  is  not  only  the  water  that 
evaporates,  but  the  acid  is  carried  olF  with  it, 
and  the  tafte  of  the  remaining  juice  has,  mani- 
feftly,  lefs  acidity  than  when  it  was  fqueezed 
from  the  lemon ; its  powers  were  not,  therefore, 
concentrated  by  that  procefs.  A much  better 
method  is  to  bottle  up  the  juice  immediately 
as  it  is  fqueezed  and  {trained.  By  letting  it 
{land  to  clear,  it  is  faid  that  the  mucilage  may 
be  feparated,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  acquiring  ^ 

T'' 

a mouldinefs  and  difagreeable  taflej  But  what 
we  gain  in  one  way  by  thefe  means  we  lofe  in 
another ; for  during  the  depuration  and  preci- 
pitation of  the  mucilage,  a fermentation  begins, 
which  very  materially '■alters  the  acidity  of  the 
juice,  and  deflroys  its  antifcorbutic  qualities. 

If,  therefore,  the  lemons  are  frefli,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  with  their  rind  bard  and  full  of  aroma. 
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the  liquor  may  be  corked  up  inflan tly,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  perfe6lion< 

The  beft  method  of  givincr  the  lemon  or 
orange  juice^  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  fuck  it 
from  the  fruit.  With  little  trouble  the  entire 
lemon  may  be  preferved  for  the  longeft  cruize 
in  tight  cafks ; and  this  is,  of  all  others,  the 
fureft  way  of  fecuring  the  virtues  of  the  citric 
acid. 

But  other  methods  of  concentrating  and  pre- 
ferving  the  citric  acid,  have  been  lately  praftifed 
by  different  chemifls.  The  following  procefa 
for  concentrating  the  acid  juice  of  citrons,  and 
rendering  it  unalterable,  was  publifhed  fome 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Georgius,  in  the  A6ls  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm.  He  direfls  the  juice 
to  be  kept  for  fome  time  in  the  cellar,  (I  fuppofe 
where  it  may  be  cool,  and  not  liable  to  fermen- 
tation) in  inverted  bottles,  in  order  to  feparate 

from 
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from  it  a part  of  the  mucilage ; and  then  to  ex- 
pofe  it  to  a cold,  from  21®  to  23°  of  Farenheit’s 
thermometer.  The  aqueous  part  freezes,  car- 
rying with  it,  as  it  would  appear,  a portion  of 
the  mucilaulnous  matter j care  mull  be  taken 

If 

as  the  ice  forms  to  feparate  the  liquid  from  it, 
arid  the  congelation  muft  be  carried  on  till  the  , 
ice  becomes  acid.  The  acid  thus  concentrated 
is  reduced  to  about  one  eighth  part  of  its  original 
bulk. 

This  preparation  has  not  yet  been  tried  in 
praflice  for  the  cure  of  Scurvy,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubts  of  its  sfood  effefts.  It  is  much 
to  be  wilhed  that  Government  fhould  patronize 
a trial  of  the  acid  concentrated  in  this  manner; 
for  when  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will 
keep  for  ages. 

The  juice  of  lemons  and  limes  has  been 
often  recommended  by  fome  of  the  oldeft  writers 
to  be  ufed  externally  to  the  fwellings,  rigid 
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limbs,  and  ulcers  of  Scorbutic  patients.  A 
furgeon  in  Lord  Rodney’s  fleet  laft  war,  we  are- 
informed  by  Do6lor  Blane,  found  much  benefit 
from  it,  applied  to  fores  in  the  form  of  a poul- 
tice. It  was  a common  pra6i;ice  with  the  flaves 
in  the  Guineaman  to  wafla  their  ulcers  with 
lime’ juice;'  but  I never  thought  of  attributing, 
their  fpeedy  cures  to  the  external  application^ 
while  they  were  ufingthe  fruit  internally.  This 
reminds  me  of  a late  French  author,  wllofe 
name  I do  not  at  prefent  recolleft;  but  writing 
on  the  doflrine  of  transfufion,  he  was  fo  much 
attached  to  his  favourite  fubjeft,  as  to  recom- 
mend the  juice  of  lernons  to  be  inje61ed  into  a 
vein  for  the  cure  of  Scurvy,  becaufe  it  would  be 
more  effeftual  by  being  direftly  mixed  with  the 
blood,  and  not  expofed  to  the  changes  it  might 
undergo  by  pafling  the  procefs  of  digeflion. 
We  have  yet  to  learn,  whether  there  is  any 
topical  application  that  can  cure  a fcorbutic 
ulcer,  where  frefli  vegetables  cannot  be  procureci. 
The  ftate  and  condition  of  thefe  fores  are  fo 
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fpeedily  altered  after  the  ufe  of  the  acid  fruits, 
that  it  almoft  exceeds  belief;  hence  we  are  apt 
to  believe  that  external  applications  ufed  at  tlie 
feme  time  have  been  of  fervice. 

When  a ftiip  returns  to  port  with  a number 
of  fcorbutics,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
moved  till  they  have  been  fo  much  recruited  on 
board,  by  refreftiments  from  the  fliore,  that 
they  can  be  fent  to  an  hofpital  without  danger 
of  expiring  when  they  come  to  feel  the  external 
air.  When  the  Berwick  came  to  England,  after 
tlie  hurricane  in  October  1780,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  men  were  landed  from  her,  bad 
of  the  Dyfentery  and  Scurvy.  From  the  time 
of  the  hurricane  till  fhe  came  to  Spit  head,  uo 
lefs  than  thirty  of  her  beft  men  died  of  inde 
difeafes.;  five  of  the  fcorbutics  perlfhe  l m ri.ie 
boats  between  the  Ihip  and  tlie  hofpitaJ.  When 
this  dreadful  gale  happened,  by  which  the 
Thunderer  went  down,  and  the  other  flfips 
totally  diimailed,  the  crew  ot  the  Berwick  were 
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remarkably  healthy.  There  were,  at  this  time, 
in  the  fick  lill  only  two  men;  a fervant  of  Cap- 
tain  Stewart’s,  who  was  confined  of  the  flux 
from  the  day  we  left  Jamaica,  and  a failor  who 
had  been  tapped  fome  time  before  for  the 
dropfy.  But  the  Flux  and  Scurvy  foon  made 
their  appearance  afterwards,  and  were  probably 
very  much  accelerated  by  the  fatigue  which  the 
men  underwent,  by  the  wet  bedding,  and  pro- 
vifions,  particularly  the  bread  being  damaged 
by  the  fait  water  during  the  tempeft.  In  the 
Dyfentery  I was,  myfelf,  afufferer;  and  owed 
my  rccovciy  very  much  to  the  liberal  ufe  of 
wine,  for  every  article  of  medicine,  excepting 
pulv.  ipecac,  and  bark,  were  dellroyed,  with  all 
our  cloathing  by  the  motion  of  the  fliip,  which 
became  violent,  beyond  defeription  after  the 
lofs  of  the  malls.  It  feemed  not  a little  fur- 
pi  ifing  that  the  man  who  had  the  dropfy,  and 
was  emaciated  almofl  to  Ikin  and  bones,  though 
fleeping  among  the  reft  of  the  fick,  yet  he 
efcaped  both  difeafes,  and  recovered  perfe6l 

health 
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health  afterwards  at  the  hofpital.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  relate,  that  when  I was  feized 
with  the  Dyfentery,  another  gentleman  who 
lived  with  me  was  taken  ill  at  the  fame 
time.  The  coppery  tafte  common  at  the  at- 
tack of  this  difeafe,  was  fo  remarkable  at  the 
commencement  of  the  naufea,  that  we  formed 
the  ftrongeft  fufpicions  of  having  taken  poifon 
in  fome  pea-foup.  We  had  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  an  emetic;  the  other  gentleman,  by 
vomiting  freely,  was  next  day  perfe6lly  free 
of  complaint,  and  efcaped;  while  the  emetic 
which  I took  had  no  eflfefii:  whatever,  and  the 
confequence  was,  that  I was  reduced  to  the  lafl; 
flate  of  debility  by  the  difeafe.  In  the  mouth 
of  the  channel  we  fell  in  with  two  frigates,  who 
fupplied  us  with  a little  opium : the  effefts  of  it 
were  aflonifhing ; it  feeraed  with  myfelf  and 
others  to  produce  an  inflant  cure.  This  medi- 
cine has  been  often  cruelly  withheld  in  Dyfen- 
tery, from  miftaken  notions  of  its  proximate 
caufe;  but  much  praflice  fince  that  time  fully 
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convinces  me,  that  its  efFefts  in  this  difeafe, 
particularly  when  the  tormina  are  fevere,  are 
greater  than  in  almoll  any  other  complaint 
where  we  adminifter  it.  After  the  intellines* 
therefore,  have  been  well  emptied,  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  and  duly  perfifted  in 
throughout  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

When  fervice  requires  a large  fleet  for  a 
length  of  time  to  keep  the  fea,  it  is  much  to  be 
wifhed,  that  there  were  velfels  appointed  to  fup- 
ply  the  fhips  with  frelh  fruit  and  vegetables 
occafionally.  There  are  few  flations  where 
they  could  not  be  procured;  a fmall  veffel  or 
floop  of  war  going  now  and  then  to  Lifbon 
would  provide  a channel  fleet  with  thefe  arti- 
cles. Apples  are  feldom  fo  fcarce  in  Devon- 
fliire,  but  they  may  be  purchafed  at  a moderate 
price,  and  would  be  very  acceptable  at  fea, 
But  befides  fruits,  all  efculent  vegetables  in  fea- 
fon  ought  to  be  fent  out  to  a cruizing  fquadron, 
by  velTels  llationed  for  the  pujrpofe.  Naval 
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fervice,  however  urgent,  feldom  comes  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  humane  regulations.  What  a 
fatisfa£lion  muft  it  be  to  every  well  wifher  of 
his  country  to  fee  a fleet  on  which  the  fafety  of 
thefe  kingdoms  depends,  returning  to  port  with 
healthy  crews ; and  how  afflicting  the  contrary, 
where  numbers  are  penlhing  of  this  loathlbme 
difeafe ! 

There  are  few  or  no  fymptoms  in'  Scurvy, 
that  require  any  particular  treatment;  for  none 
can  be  alleviated  without  the  general  means  of 
relief.  Fomentations,  the  warm  bath.  See.  have 
been  often  tried  for  the  rigid  tendons,  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  mufdes,  but  without  effeft;  ftimu- 
lant  applications  have  been  equally  unfuccefsful. 
For  the  difficult  breathing  and  tightnefs  about 
the  breaft,  blifters,  and  the  whole  train  of  expec- 
torants are  infufiicient  to  relieve.  Opium  it- 
felf,  our  laft  and  only  refuge  in  other  cafes  of 
acute  pain,  affords  no  refrefliing  fleep  or  eafe  to 
the  fcorbutic  fufferer*  We  have  heard  much  of 
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fudorifics  opening  the  pores  of  the  ilcin  and 
foftening  the  furface;  but  this  is  trifling  with 
the  complaint.  It  is  only  the  produce  of  frelh 
vegetation,  that  can  adminifter  to  him  the  re- 
viving cordial ; and  a few  lemons  will  do  more 

% 

in  afluaging  his  anguifla  than  the  whole  art 
of  pharmacy.* 


In  curing  this  difeafe,  however,  every  phy- 
fician  ought  to  have  in  view  the  flate  of  his 
patient  when  he  was  feized  with  the  Scurvy. 
If  the  conflitution  was  weakened  by  preceding 
illnefs,  a diet  of  reflorative  food,  with  the  ufe  of 
wine,  will  be  more  beneficial  than  on  other  oc- 
cafions.  Whatever  fymptoms  of  other  com- 
plaints remain  after  thofe  of  Scurvy  difappear^ 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  original  difeafe  to  which  they  belong. 


* Tranfports  carrying  troopj  abroad  ought  to  be  well  provided  with 
thefe  articles. 

in 
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In  the  year  1786,  a dreadful  Scuivy  broke 
out  among  the  Ruffian  failors  then  living  on 
ffiore  at  Cronfladt.  Thefe  people  were  kept  re- 
markable nafty,  badly  cloathed,  their  lodgings 
very  dirty*  damp,  and  imperfeftly  aired.  They 
had  no  particular  hard  duty,  for  the  ffiips  were 
laid  up  for  the  winter.  Their  diet  conlifted 
moftly  of  a fpecies  of  pudding,  not  made  of  the 
moll  wholefome  grain,  fait  fiffi,  but  not  often 
fleffi  meats,  and  no  freffi  vegetables  of  any  kindi 
About  the  end  of  February,  when  they  had 
lived  in  this  manner  for  four  months,  the  Scurvy 
made  its  appearance*  To  fuch  an  alarming  de- 
gree did  it  fage,  that  the  Emprefs  fent  her  own 
phylician  to  inquire  into  its  caufes,  and  give  the 
dire6lions  neceffary  to  check  it  progrefs*  At 
that  feafon  of  the  year,  I apprehend  no  lemons 
or  oranges  could  be  procured  in  Cronlladtj  for 
the  principal  remedy  was  a berry  found  in  thefe 
countries,  very  much  refembling  our  craneberry, 
and  was,  probably,  nothing  elfe.  The  difeafe, 
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however,  continued  to  rage  in  fome  degree  till 
the  middle  of  fummer,  and  it  was  not  till  pot 
herbs  became  very  plentiful  that  it  ceafed  alto- 
gether* This  account  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
Harris,  now  furgeon  of  the  Aquilon;  at  that 
time  a furgeon  in  her  Imperial  Majefty’s  fer- 
vice,  who  attended  the  failors  at  Cronftadt. 

Mr.  Harris  put  into  itiy  hands  Do61;or  Bac- 
keracht’s  Praftical  Dilfertation  on  the  Scurvy 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Ruffian  Army 
and  Navy.*  After  fome  general  remarks  on  the 
difeafe,  Do61or  Backeracht  gives  us  his  opinioif 
concerning  the  principal  and  other  occalional 
caufes  of  Scurvy.  Humidity,  he  fays,  is  the 
principal  predifpofing  caufe  of  Scurvy,  that  is 
the  body  being  long  expofed  to  a damp  and 
moifl;  atmofphere;  but  there  mull  be  other 

* Differrtation  pratique  fur  Ic  Scorbut  pour  I’ufage  dcs  Chirurgiena 
de  I’Armec  ct  de  la  flotte  Itnpcriale  RulTc,  traduite  de  I’allemand  fur 
I’origiiial  du  Dr.  Henri  Backeracht,  Confciller  Aftucl  du  college  ct 
Premier  Mcdcia  de  la  Flotte  Imperiale. — Reval  i 787. 
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fecondary  caufes,  he  adds,  concurring  to  give 
aftivity  to  the  efFefts  of  humidity  in  order  to 
produce  the  difeafe, 

Thefe  are  the  following: — imo.  A cold  an4 
long  winter;  2do,  provifions  of  a bad  quality; 
gcio.  hard  labour  and  long  continued;  4to.  de- 
ficiency of  cloathing;  510.  bad  lodgings;  6to, 
the  excefs  of  fpiritous  liquors.  In  his  account 
we  find  the  predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes 
very  improperly  confounded;  and  it  is  eafily 
feen  from  whofe  authority  Do6lor  Backer- 
acht  has  been  led  to  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon 
humidity,  I have  thought  myfelf  fully  autho- 
rized  by  all  I have  read  or  feen  of  the  difeafe  in 
queftion  to  draw  this  final  conclufion,  that  it 
can  only  occur  in  fituations  where  there  is  a 
dejiciency  oj  frejh  vegetable  matter.  The  Im- 
perial Phyfician  alfo  tells  us,  that  it  is  during  the 
ufe  of  provifions  of  a bad  quality,  without  being 
joined  with  vegetables  to  correfil  them;  Juch 
as  JreJh  cabbage^  acids,  roots  of  any  kind,  as 
G g 2 
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potatoes i that  Scurvy  arifes.  Having 

afcribed  fo  much  as  he  had  done  to  the  fituation 
and  climate  of  Ruflia,  he  is  greatly  embarraffed 
about  its  produdlion  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Cherfon,  from  whence  a Colonel  of  the  army 
had  written  to  him,  that  his  regiment  was  very 
much  airlifted  with  Scurvy.  This  port,  he 
fays,  is  fituated  in  a climate  where  the  winter  is 
neither  long  nor  rigorous,  for  the  cold  is  very 
moderate.  In  trying  to  reconcile  feeming  con- 
tradiftion*,  it  is  unfortunate  for  a m'an  to  over- 
look the  only  circumflance  that  can  do  it.  Had 
Doftor  Backeracht  allowed  due  weight  to  the 
deliciency  of  frefli  herbs  or  fruits,  he  could  have 
been  at  no  lofs  in  explaining  the  occurrence  in 
any  climate  or  fituation. 


What  is  delivered  in  this  Work  concerning 
the  Prevention  of  Scurvy  is  very  little  applica- 
ble to  the  fame  purpofe  in  our  navy.  Such 
feenes  of  filth  and  naflinefs  as  deferibed,  are 
pot  to  be  found  in  any  Britifli  man  of  war; 

and 
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and  the  diet  of  our  feamen  would  be  a feaft  to 
a Ruffian  failor. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  difeafe  a multitude 
of  Formulae  are  given;  and  his  indications  of 
cure  are  founded  chiefly  on  obfolete  theories. 
Speaking  of  pains  in  the  breaft  and  fide,  with 
difficult  refpiration,  he  fays,  “ Bleeding  and 
blifters  in  that  cafe  are  not  oply  without  any 
“ utility,  but  hurtful  in  a high  degree,  although 
“ all  thefe  appearances  indicate  an  inflammation 
“ of  the  breaft.  I have  found  attended  with 
“ great  fuccefs,  bags  filled  with  the  emollient 
herbs  boiled  in  vinegar  applied  continually  to 
the  breaft,  and  anointed  twice  a day  with 
camphorated  fweet  oil  of  almonds:  every  hour 
the  patient  took  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  follow- 
ing  mixture: 

R Gum.  Guajac  Drachm,  i 


Arab. 


Drachm,  ii 
Unc.  vi 
Unc.  i. 
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" For  common  drink  he  took  a decoftion  of 
“ the  roots  of  marfh  mallows,  with  fimple  oxy- 
“ mel.”  This  pra6lice  needs  no  comment?  it 
will  certainly  never  be  imitated  by  Britilh  Navy 
furgeons,  if  they  can  get  frefh  fruits  or  herbs. 


The  Earth  Bath,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  faid 
to  give  very  material  relief  to  the  contracted 
hams  and  hardened  limbs  of  fcorbutics,  by 
foftening  the  fkin  and  promoting  perfpiration. 
This  practice  has  undefervedly  gained  credit 
like  fome  others;  for  when  you  can  command 
an  Earth  Bath,  frefli  vegetables  can  be  alfo  pro- 
cured : fo  that  if  it  happened  to  be  ufed  while 
they  were  ferved  to  the  patient,  the  bath  has 
been  commended  for  the  cure,  and  the  vegeta- 
bles forgot ; but  we  have  no  faCt  to  alTure  us 
that  it  ever  cured  the  Scurvy  by  itfelf.  The 
cuhom  feems  to-have  originated  from  the  failors 
burying  their  limbs  in  warm  fand  on  the  fhore, 
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from  which  they  apprehended  fome  eafe  was 
procured.* 


It  would  lead  us  into  a very  fruitlefs  criti- 
cifm  to  recount  the  different  medicines  met  with 
in  books,  and  their  pretended  effefts  in  the  cure 
of  Scurvy : we  are  forry  to  fee  fome  late  valua- 
ble publications  disfigured  by  the  introdu6fion 
of  infignificant  remedies. — The  fa6l  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  and  ftri 6Uy  attended  to;  that 
nothing  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  cure  of 
Scurvy,  but  vegetables  in  a recent  flate,  and 
thefe  will  be  found  to  be  the  more  valuable,  as 
they  approach  and  poffefs  an  acid  quality. 


1 


Having  given  a particular  defcription  of  the 
Scurvy  as  it  occurred  in  a flave  ftiip ; it  is  a 


* This  was  firft  praflifcd  by  the  failors  in  Admiral  HofierV 
fleet. 
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tribute  due  to  humanity  to  offer  fome  means  of 
prevention  fuited  to  thefe  lituations. 

The  moft  knowing  in  this  trade  are  awar6 
of  how  much  confequence  it  is  to  complete  their 
numbers  as  foon  as  poffible;  therefore  a lliip 
that  is  fitted  to  carry  from  three  hundred  to 

three  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  is  preferable  to  a 

0 

larger  one,  as  lefs  endangering  their  health, 
from  confinement  in  the  fliip,  and  lying  long  on 
the  coaff.  The  diet  fliould  be  in  no  greater  pro- 
portion than  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Ships  in  tlie  road  of  Anamaboe,  at  the  time  we 
were  buying  our  Negroes,  had  them  as  long  on 
board,  but  by  pampering  them  lefs,  preferved 
them  healthy  and  free  from  Scurvy.  This 
fparc  diet  fhould  be  continued  till  they  are 
about  to  leave  the  coaff,  when  it  may  be  in- 
creafed.  The  utmoff  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  qualities  of  their  food:  the  corn 
rooms  ought  to  be  very  often  infpe£led,  and 
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airy  as  poffiblej  the  corn,  rice,  and  beans  ought 
to  be  carried  frequently  on  deck,  to  prevent 
them  growing  damp  and  mouldy.  Thele  arti- 
cles need  a great  deal  of  boiling  to  render  them 
eafy  of  folution  in  the  ftomach,  and  Guinea 
pepper  may  be  mixed  with  them  in  large  quan- 
tity : it  is  feldom  they  complain  of  their  food 
being  too  hot;  as  it  is  one  of  the  bell  condiments 
for  a vegetable  diet,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
it  mull  obviate  many  complaints  of  the  bowels 
that  are  apt  to  follow  fuch  flatulent  fare.  Palm 
oil  is  another  condiment  ufed  by  the  natives  of 
Africa  in  great  quantities;  for  it  certainly  very 
much  affifts  the  affimilation'  of  the  chyle,  and 
increafes  in  a high  degree  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  vegetables.  The  fruits  of  the  climate,  fuch 
as  pine  apples,  lemons,  oranges,  whenever  they 
can  be  procured,  may  be  diftributed  among 
them.  On  leaving  the  coall  a fhip  ought  to  be 
well  provided  with  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  feafon.  The  palfage  of  a Guineaman  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  feldom  fo  long,  but  lemons, 
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limes,  and  oranges  may  be  preferved  all  ths 
way*  but  if  there  is  danger  of  a longpaflage, 
the  juice  can  be  preferved  in  bottles  well  corked 
as  formerly  direded.  There  are  many  inftances, 
where,  from  a fcarcity  of  water  in  long  palTages, 
the  Scurvy  feemed  to  make  its  appearance  when 
very  little  expe6led;  in  thefe  fituations  a few 
calks  of  lime  juice,  might  have  faved  fome 
thoufwid  pounds  to  the  owners,  and  the  lives  of 
the  poor  wretches  who  perilhed.  Exercife  is  of 
the  greateR  importance  in  preferving  the  health 
of  the  Raves,  and  no  more  ought  to  be  fliackled 
than  what  the  (afety  of  the  veffel  requires. 
They  may  likewife  be  encouraged  to  dance, 
which,  befides  the  exercife  it  affords,  tends  to 
amufe  them ; diverts  their  ideas,  and  makes  them 
more  cheerful  j but  all  this  muR  be  done  by  gen- 
tle means : the  ladi  of  a cat-and-riinetails  may 
force  a man  to  run  and  leap  about,  but  the 
feelino-s  will  brood  over  the  fmart  afterwards. 

O 

For  throwing  freRi  air  into  the  rooms,  windfails 
are  much  preferable  to  the  fmall  Ikuttles  in  the 
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lide  of  the  fhip,  becaufe  they  are  generally  fliut 
at  fea  when  the  rooms  are  moll  full.  The  decks 

t • 

and  platforms  below  where  the  flaves  lie,  ought 
to  be  kept  as  dry  and  clean  as  poffible;  after 
being  waflied  great  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  have 
them  well  dried  with  ftoves  while  the  flaves  are 
on  deck,  for  any  dampnefs  would  be  hurtful. 

" To  all  thefe  fules  it  is  necelfary  to  add,  that  the 
moft  lenient  means  Ihould  be  employed  to  keep 
them  in  order;  great  addrefs  is  often  wanted  on 
fuch  occafions ; but  feverities  are  fubftituted, 
and  few  think  that  they  are  trampling  on  the 
Rights  of  a Man  and  a Brother! 


finis. 
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